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LITTLE 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILD. 



A S wet and dreary-looking a day as one could 
well have ; the sky lying smoothly on the tops 
of the chimney-pots, and the rain dripping down in 
a placid and contented fashion, as if it had no inten- 
tion of leaving off for the next week. 

Frank and Wynnie are standing at the nursery 
window, flattening their noses against the panes, and 
finding what amusement they can in looking out. 

But the prospect is not very enlivening. It con* 
sists of a damp-looking row. of houses opposite, the 
drawing-room shutters of which are chiefly closed, 
and the windows of which are the reverse of clean. 
Beneath, in the street, is to be seen a stretch of 
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muddy pavement, and a portion of muddy road. 
On the pavement pass and repass foot passengers in 
every stage of dampness. In the roadway occasional 
vehicles plunge along in every stage of muddiness. 

The children have been playing a new game of 
roadside cribbage for the last half-hour. "I'll take 
the people with umbrellas, and you shall take the 
people without," Frank had said, " and every woman 
shall count two, and a policeman five. That will be 
all to your advantage, Wynnie, because they never 
have umbrellas," put in cunning Frank, feeling sure 
that the weather was far too bad for a policeman to 
be anywhere about. 

So Wynnie agreed, but lost horribly, because there 
wasn't one person in twenty who dreamed of going 
out on such a day without an umbrella ; and except 
one or two little street-boys, Wynnie really made 
.nothing. Even then, Frank was cruel enough to 
insist that two boys only counted for one. 

"I declare I won't play," cried Wynnie, indig- 
nantly. 

But just then she spied out, at the far end of the 
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street, a whole force of policemen marching along 
two and two. 

" Two, four, SIX, eight, and an odd man : that 
makes ten, twenty, thirty, forty-five," shouted 
Wynnie, pegging them off on her fingers as if her 
hand had been a cribbage board. "Splendid I splen- 
did ! now Tm above you, ever so far, Frank. '^ 

And when that was fully established, Frank declared 
that he was tired, and would leave off playing. Frank 
never could bear to be beaten. 

" It's a stupid sort of game after all," he said. 
" Dear me, how I do hate wet days ! " 

Just then the nursery door opened and a head 
appeared. 

" What are you about, you two ? " asked a voice 
that belonged to the head. 

The children made a rush. 

"Aunt Louie — ^Aunt Louie! Come in!" they 
cried together. " You're just the very sort of person 
we want. We want somebody to amuse us. Come 
in, there's a dear, delightful auntie. We ^re so glad 
to see you." 
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''Well, there's nothing like being honest," said 
Aunt Louie, laughing. " Pray what do you expect 
me to do for your amusement — dance, sing, or play?" 

*' No, no ; tell us a story," said Wynnie. 

"Yes, a real good story," put in Frank. 

And as they spoke, they pulled the arm-chair up 
to the fire for auntie, and settled themselves comfort- 
ably down on the floor, one on each side of her. 

" Now, then, auntie, go on," said Frank, with the 
air of a young autocrat. 

" Um," said Aunt Louie, considering, and preparing 
to obey quite meekly. " What story shall I tell you ? 
Let me see. Oh, I think I will tell you about the 
little girl and the wolf." 

" No, no, auntie," interrupted Frank ; " that's Red 
Riding-hood, and we know all about her." 

"That's quite an old story," put in Wynnie. 
" And, besides, there are no wolves now-a-days." 

" No wolves who talk, you mean," corrected 
Frank. 

"Well, I suppose they never did — really — auntie, 
did they ? " 
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"Of course not/' said Frank. "You can't think 
we ever could believe such baby-nonsense." 

" I must say I think you are the most unbelieving 
children I ever knew/' observed Aunt Louie. '* When 
I was a little girl I believed everything I was told. 
I believed in Red Riding-hood's wolf quite as much 
as I did in Romulus and Remus, or Henry VIIL, or 
Richard III., or any other historic personage about 
whose sayings and doings there can be no doubt 
what«»^er." 

"Well, never mind,, auntie ; go on," said Wynnie, 
fearing that her aunt was slightly offended. "Tell 
us ' Red Riding-hood ' if you like." 

" Oh dear, no/' said Aunt Louie. " If you are so 
sceptical about the hero, I shouldn't think of it. 
Besides/' with a merry little twinkle of her eye, " it 
wasn't ' Red Riding-hood ' at all that I was going to 
tell you, but quite a different story altogether" 

**0h/' exclaimed Wynnie, "what a pity it was 
we stopped you ! Do go on, there's a dear darling ! " 
coaxingly. 

" Yes, do, auntie/' echoed her brother. 
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And so Aunt Louie, after a little pressing, such as 
all great performers naturally require, began : — 

"Once upon a time, and not so very long ago 
^ther, there was a little girl called Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Child. But as that was a very long name, and 
inconvenient to call when one was in a hurry, and 
as her papa and mamma and most of her friends 
always were in a hurry, they shortened it, for conve- 
nience sake, to Penelope Anne. 

" Now -Penelope Anne was a very clever little girl, 
very sharp and very knowing — quite a modern-im- 
provement child, in fact, and as unlike the little girls 
of the good old story-books as it was possible to be. 
It was very difficult to take Penelope Anne in. She 
knew so much about everjrthing, and she was alto- 
gether such a remarkably wise child, that she some- 
times knew better even than her papa or mamma, 
which is the very latest development of the modern 
infant 

"One day Penelope Anne's mamma sent her with 
a little basket, in which was a small pot of calf's- 
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foot jelly, to a poor old woman in the village who 
was ill. 

**' You may go alone, if you like/ said her mamma. 
* It is such a very little distance, I don't think you 
can come to any harm.' 

" ' I should think not, indeed, mamma,' said Pene- 
lope Anne in reply, for she thought she was quite 
capable of taking care of herself. All the same, she 
was rather proud of being allowed to go alone. 

''She popped on her hat in a moment, and was 
ready to set off. 

" ' Now then,' said her mamma, ' here is the basket ; 
take it carefully. Don't drop the jelly out of it, and ' 
— smiling a little mischievously — ' don't go loitering 
by the way, or you may meet Red Riding-hood's 
wolf and get into mischief/ 

" Penelope Anne laughed, and tossed her little head. 

^''As if anybody believed in those ridiculous 
nursery tales now-a-daya! ' she said. ' I should hope 
we know better.' 

"So off set Nineteenth-Century Child with her 
basket, in all the pride of her wisdom 
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" * When mamma talks like that/ she said to her- 
self as she walked along, "she must really think 
that I am one of those little girls one reads of, who 
believed in all sorts of nonsense, and who, I daresay, 
couldn't see that musical-boxes were only clockwork, 
and that pantomime-fairies were only girls dressed 
up and painted. In these times to talk of Red 
Riding-hoods and Jack Giant-killers, and all the rest 
of them, is too absurd/ 

"While thus talking to herself she was passing 
through a small plantation which separated her papa's 
land from the village. 

"Just as she had finished her last sentence, she 
heard a low growl coming from among the shrubs 
beside her. 

" Penelope Anne started. 

" ' There is a dog there, I think,' she said. And 
she looked in the direction from which the sound 
came. ' Fox, fox ! ' she called, ' is that you } * 

" But, instead of ' Fox/ as she spoke, there sprang 
forth, from behind the shrubs, a great brown wolf, as 
big as three Newfoundland dogs rolled into one. 
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" Penelope Anne was certainly very much startled, 
aiid the idea at o^ce struck her, that the creature 
must have made its escape from the Zoological 
Gardens in London, which she had visited when she 
was staying with her cousins. 

" * Oh ! ' she said in her fright, ' wherever did you 
come from ? ' This she said to the wolf, scarcely 
knowing what she was about, for of course she was a 
great deal too wise and sensible to imagine that the 
wolf would understand her. Great, then, was her 
surprise when the wolf, addressing her, said, — 

"'Ah, Miss Nineteenth-Century Child, there you 
are at last ! I've been waiting for you ever so long.* 

^ The sound of the voice at once restored Penelope 
Anne's composure. 

" ' Oh ! * said 5he, in a relieved tone, ' I see there is 
some trick here. Pray who are you, Mr. Wolf? * 

" * I,' said the wolf, * am that same animal of whom 
you have doubtless heard in the affecting story of 
" Little Red Riding-hood." ' 

" At this Penelope Anne laughed. * Nonsense ! ' 
said she. *I don't know who you are, but I'm sure 
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that isn't true. We children of now-a-days are a 
great deal too clever to believe all those rubbishy old 
tales/ 

"'Really I' said the wolf, in a delighted tone. 
* Do you mean, my dear Miss Nineteenth-Century 
Child, that though you see me, you don't believe in 
me?' 

" ' Certainly I don't,' said Penelope Anne. * I have 

been better educated, I should hope, than to believe 

* 

all I either see or hear.* 

" ' Ah !' exclaimed the wolf with a scream of delight. 
And at the same moment there was a sort of gun- 
powder flash which made Penelope Anne wink her 
eyes, and when she opened them again, the wolf was 
gone, and in his place stood a beautiful green and 
gold fairy. 

" Penelope Anne certainly was very much aston- 
' ished now. 

" ' Thank you, my cfear Nineteenth-Century Chiki/ 
said the fairy. *You have relieved me from a 
horrible oppression under which I have suffered for 
ages. A cruel ogre, whom I unhappily offended 
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centuries ago, gave me the form of this ugly wolf, 
and vowed I should never be released from the hate- 
ful spell, until I could find a little child and an old 
woman m one, who was too clever by half to believe 
in me, even when she saw me. For ages I have been 
wandering about looking for this curious child. I 
have even been over to America once or twice, 
'boping that I might discover her there, but even 
there the little children were not ^«^V^ advanced enough 
for me. I can't be sufficiently thankful to have met 
with you.* 

" * Oh ! well,' said Penelope Anne, drawing herself 
up rather proudly, ' I am sure if I have been of any 
service to you, my poor fairy, I am very pleased. I 
certainly do think, as you say,' — ^though the fairy 
hadn't said it — 'that the human race is improving. 
We are getting more clever than we used to be, and 
by the time we have properly instructed our papas 
and mammas, the world generally will be very much 
better arranged than it is at present' 

''As Penelope Anne spoke she gave her head a 
little toss, which she had rather a habit of doing. 
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But as she did so, it struck her that there was some- 
thing rather unusual about her head, or rather about 
her hair. 

" Usually, as she tossed the head, the hair, which 
was long and wavy, flopped down on her shoulders 
with rather a bump. But there was no bump now. 

" Instinctively she put her hand up to the back of 
her neck, but strange to say, there was no hair to be 
felt She couldn't make it out. 

"*Whafs the matter with my hair?' she said, 
feeling her head at the same moment. 

" To her utter surprise she felt, at the back of her 
head, a tiny little screw of hair tightly done up 
under her hat She pulled it down, and one or two 
hairs came into her hand. 

**What was her astonishment to find that they 
were grey ! 

*' She looked at her hand too. To her recollection 
it had always been pink, plump, and dimpled. To 
her extreme horror, she found that it was qow yellow 
and wrinkled, with blue veins showing all 6ver it, like 
the hand of a woman of seventy ! 
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" Penelope Anne was really getting quite alarmed. 

" ' What has happened ? ' she cried ; and her voice, 
as she spoke, sounded to herself like somebody else's, 
it was so harsh and cracked. ' Dear ! dear ! what can 
be the matter ? ' 

" Her words did not even seem to come naturally 
out of her mouth, but her tongue rolled about in the 
most extraordinary fashion. 

" She put her hand up to it, and to her intense 
horror discovered the cause of her discomfort. She 
had lost all her teeth ! Instead of the double row of 
little pearls that had been there half an hour ago, 
there were left only two jagged front teeth and three 
stumps quite at the back. 

"Penelope Anne let drop her basket, jelly-pot 
and all, and burst out crying. 

** ' What is the matter ? ' asked the fairy, who had 
been watching her all the whil^. 

*' ' What have you done to me } * cried poor Pene- 
lope Anne. ' Yoii cruel, cruel creature ! I feel sure 
that you have changed me like this ; and it is very 
ung^ — ^ungrateful indeed of you,' she sobbed, 'when 
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" This was not consoling to Penelope Anne's feel- 

ings. She sobbed more than ever. 

«\ 
" She wrung her withered old hands together. 

* What am I to do ? ' she cried, in her croaky old 

voice. 'Must I be an ugly old woman all my 

life .? ' 

" ' Ah ! ' said the fairy. ' No — an idea strikes me. 
I think you can grow out of it if you like. But 
would you like } ' 

" ' Of course I should/ said Penelope Anne. 

*' ^ But to accomplish this/ said the fairy, ' you will 
have to become a real child. You will quite have to 
give up the notion of being wiser and cleverer than 
other folks, and to teach yourself that instead of 
knowifig a great deal more than the rest of the world, 
you know a gfeat deal less — which is in fact the case,' 
added the fairy, with more candour than politeness. 
' You will have to be very obedient and submissive to 
your papa and mamma, and in fact to everybody 
who is older than yourself. You will have to believe 
every single word that is said to you, just like the old 
story-book children ysrhom you used to despise so 
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much, until at last you come to believe in " Jack the 
Giant-killer," and all the rest of the dear old nursery- 
tales, including of course my friend " Red Riding- 
hood " and her wolf. And when you have done all 
this, and have so by slow degrees grown a simple 
child's heart and an innocent child's mind in you, 
and when you are quite persuaded that your mamma 
knows better than you do about every possible thing 
under the sun, then you will, change back again from 
an Ignorant, foolish old woman, such as you are 
now, into a real, true, lovable child, such as you were 
meant to be from the first.' 
" ' Oh ! dear me ! ' sighed poor Penelope Anne. 

' There seems a great deal to do. But I will try,' she 

added, with the big tears rolling down her wrinkled 

old cheeks. 

" So she went straight home and tried. For the 

fairy kindly promised to drop the pot of jelly at the 

old woman's door for hen 

" When she reached home, you may imagine how 

astonished her mamma was to see the change which 

had taken place in her little girl's appearance. 
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" The first thing that Penelope Anne did was, of 
course, to tell her mamma all that had happened. 

''When all was told — 'And now, dear mamma,' 
said Penelope Anne, ' will you help me to do what 
the fairy said, and teach me to be a real good little 
girl, instead of a stupid, conceited, ignorant old 
woman, as I used to be ? ' 

" It was very curious that no sooner were these 
words out of Penelope's mouth, than one front tooth 
came in and ever so many hairs turned from grey to 
gold colour. 

" ' Yes, darling, of course I will help you,* said her 
mamma, ' if you wish.' 

" So Penelope Anne tried her very hardest to grow, 
as the fairy had said, a true child-heart and child- 
mind within her. 

" And after a while it was wonderful what an effect 
was produced. The wrinkles smoothed gradually 
out of her face ; her teeth came one by one, prettier 
and more pearly than ever ; her grey hair turned into 
a mass of shining yellow silk ; so that by the time 
she had become quite childlike, and had learned, 
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among other things, to delight in the old fairy fables 
she used to despise, and counted ' Puss in Boots ' 
and * Red Riding-hood ' among her dearest friends — 
by that time she had grown into one of the prettiest 
little girls imaginable. 

^But all her life long she had to he extremely 
careful. For even when she grew up^ if ever she 
found herself thinking herself cleverer or better than 
other people, out would drop a tooth on the spot, or 
a great bit of her hair would turn white, or a crow's- 
foot would come under her eye, — aU of which were 
very unpleasant circumstances, particularly if they 
occurred at a dinner party. 

" But by the time she had reached womanhood she 
had learned so much, and to such good purpose, that 
she very seldom fell into these errors, so that, for- 
tunately for her, these little accidents were not of 
frequent occurrence. 

" And this," said Aunt Louie, " is the end of my 
tale, which you, you impertinent and unenlightened 
children, actually thought was going to be nothing 
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better than that stupid worn-out old fable of ' Red 
Riding-hood.' " 

" Aunt Louie ! " said Frank, ** you are laughing at 
us/' 

"Laughing?" said Aunt Louie, pressing her lips 
together so as to look very grave indeed. " I wouldn't 
venture to do so, for the world. I know you nine- 
teenth-century children would correct me at once 
for bad manners. 

" Oh, auntie !** exclaimed. Wynnie. 

" I'm glad, though, you think we know what good 
manners are,*' said Frank, mischievously. 

" Monkey ! " returned his aunt, laughing, while she 
pretended to pinch his ear, ''you are too clever by 
half." 
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ANOTHER OF AUNT LOUIES FAIRY TALES, 



L 

" y\ UNT LOUIE, what do you think?" said 
Wynnie Lesley one day, seizing on her aunt 
the moment she entered the house. 

" I think a great many things/' said Aunt Louie. 

**No, no, — but, auntie, I've something to tell you, 
you know." 

"I didn't know, but I'm most anxious to hear. 
What is it?" 

" Oh ! it's so nice. Only think, auntie : I'm going 
to have a governess — a regular governess; — and she's 
coming to-morrow." 

" Really," said Aunt Loiiie. 
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" Yes/' went on the little girl very excitedly, " and 
we're not going to have a nursery any more. It's all 
altered and different, and it's to be my study. Not 
schoolroom, you see, because there's only one person 
to go to school in it, that's me^ — and mamma says one 
doesn't make a school ; so it's to be my study. Dear 
me ! Doesn't it sound grand and grown-up ? " 

"It does indeed, Wynnie. You're getting such 
a big, grown-up woman, that you make me feel 
quite, old." 

" Dp I } But, auntie, I wish you'd come up and 
see the study. It is so nice and pretty." 

"My dear," said her mamnia, "why do you want 
to drag your aunt up all those stairs just to see a 
bookcase and an inkstand ?^^ 

"No, mamma dear. But that isn't hearly all: 
there's the new carpet, and the new mahogany 
table, and Oh! auntie," very appealingly, ^^ do 



come." 



" I never saw such a child," laughed Mrs. Lesley. 
'* As long as a thing is new — it does, not matter in 
the least what it is — it is sure to be charming. It is 
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to be hoped that the arrangement will be equally 
delightful a week hence." 

"You will come up, won't you, auntie?" Wynnie 
is saying, at the same time taking her aunt's hand 
and trying to pull her to the door. 

"Oh yes, I'll come if you like," is Miss Lesley's 
good-natured answer. 

They make their way up flight after flight of stairs, 
Wynnie scampering on in front like a young goat, 
and chattering — ^like a young chatterbox. 

The door of the study is closed. "And now," says 
Wynnie, very much excited, "you must shut your 
eyes tight, and let me lead you right into the middle 
of the room, and then you can tell me whether you 
were ever so surprised in your life." 

This small performance is duly gone through with 
great seriousness on the part both of aunt and niece. 

" Now you may open your eyes," cries Wynnie ; 
'^ look about-^do you know where you are ? " 

" No, indeed," says Aunt Louie, looking round her 
with an air of astonishment ; "I haven't the remotest 
idea. If it wasn't for that map of Great Britain 
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hanging up there, I should really think that the 
fairies had carried me off into some unknown place." 

" You never were in this room before, were you, 
auntie ? " says Wynnie, dancing about in great delight 
at the success of her experiment. "Isn't it nice? 
Do look at the new carpet, and the new bookcase, 
and the new paper on the walls, and the curtains, and 
the new table, and the new inkstand. You'd never 
think it was the old nursery now, would you ? " 

"You haven't done away with your doll's house, I 
see, Wynnie ; that and the high fender are the only 
old friends left." 

"Why, no; mamma said this fender would do, 
though I can't say I think it is pretty," says Wynnie, 

* 

reflectively ; *' and as for the doll's house, I thought I 
might, perhaps, like to play a little with it sometimes, 
you see ; but I've put it rather up in the comer, 
where it doesn't show much. You don't think the 
doll's house makes it look like a nursery, do you, 
auntie .? " in rather an alarmed tone. 
' " Oh dear,- no, not in the least. / don't object to 
it," returned Aunt Louie; "and I'm glad to see yoi^ 
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have not turned away all the old nursery pictures 
either," looking up at the walls. " There, I see, are 
our old playmates. Red Riding-hood and Little 
Goody Two-shoes, standing guard over the map of 
Europe, and the Butterfly's Revels taking place right 
on the top of the United Kingdom." 

"Ah!" said W3mnie, "do you know, auntie, we 
kept them there all on your account, because we know 
you are so fond of the old fairy tales and things ? " 

'* Did you really } Well, it was a most delicate 
attention on your part, I must say ; and as I am your 
godmother as well as your aunt, you were quite wise 
to try and propitiate me. I might even yet turn out 
to be a fairy godmother; and then, supposing you 
had ever offended me, woe betide you ! *' 

"But I don't think you are likely to turn out a 
fairy now, auntie." 

"There's no knowing, my dear, what may happen 
in this world," says Aunt Louie, sententiously : " such 
very unlikely things do take place. Anyhow, I am 
very glad you don't wish to turn the fairies out of the 
schoolroom " 
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" Study, Aunt Louie ! " 

"Oh! I beg your pardon, study^ I diould say, — 
because I am quite sure there are several Kttle fairies 
who would be found extremely useful in it." 

" Are there, auntie ? What are they ? " 

" Well, Wynnie, IVe no time to stop talking about 
them to-day ; but if you can't find out for yourself, 
I will tell you about them the next time I come. 
Now I think mamma is waiting for me to go out 
with her, so I must run down again. In the mean- 
time, dear child," said Aunt Louie, kissing her little 
niece, "I wish you all good luck in your new 
quarters." 

"And you do think the ' study ' is very nice, don't 
you, auntie ? " 

"I think it's simply perfect," returned Aunt 
Louie. 

IL 

One afternoon, nearly a week later. Miss Lesley 
again paid a visit to her brother's house. 

" How's Wynnie getting on with her governess ? " 
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she asked Mrs. Lesley. ** Has the charm of the 
new * study ' gone off yet ? " 

"Oh dear!" returned Mrs. Lesley, in a tone of 
genuine distress ; " I assure you I am quite worried 
about the child. She does not seem able to get on 
at all. The fact is, though she is by no means want- 
ing in ability^ she has no application, and a very 
small stock of patience, and so regular study is haM 
work to her. To-day, matters have come quite to a 
crisis. It seems that after being very troublesome 
and inattentive all the morning, she finished matters 
by deliberately overturning the inkstand in a fit of 
impatience ; in consequence of which freak she is 
under sentence of banishment to the schoolroom all 
the afternoon, with a French verb and some sums for 
a distraction, instead of going out with me." 

" Poor little Wynnie ! " said Aunt Louie. « Only 
think of French verbs and arithmetic on this lovely 
summer afternoon. The inkstand will be avenged 
indeed." 

'* But you know," said Mrs. Lesley, " I can't allow 
her to give way to these fits of temper," 
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" Or to fling inkstands about. No, I suppose that 
would be an inconvenient habit to get into." 

" Yet it makes me wretched to think of the, child 
sitting up there in disgrace, all alone," said Mrs. 
Lesley ; " and indeed I feel there are excuses to be 
made for her. I am afraid I have rather spoiled her, 
to begin with ; and then if she is anything like me 
^I don't wonder at figures irritating her. They always 
do me." 

" But not to the extent of upsetting inkstands, I 
hope ? " 

** Well, no, it is to be hoped not. That's an aggra- 
vated form of the complaint." 

" May I run up and see the child ? " asked Aunt 
Louie presently. 

" Yes, if you like. Perhaps you may be able to 
give her a little talking to. You are her godmother, 
and so ought to see after her morals." 

m 

III. 

A FEW minutes later Aunt Louie put her head 
into the *' study." 
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" May I come in ? " she asked, 

Wynnie was sitting at the table, with her elbows 
upon it, and her head in her hands, lookirfg the very 
picture of woe^-or rather, the reality of it, which is a 
great deal worse. 

She looked up as her aunt entered, but did not 
move. 

"Why, Wynnie child, what is the matter } ". asked 
Aunt Louie, coming up behind her, and putting her 
hands on the little girl's shoulders. 

" Oh, auntie, everything's the matter," says Wynnie, 
dismally, " and will be, so far as I can see, till I'm 
grown-up and able to do what I like. As for these 
things,'^ pushing away a slate and some books im- 
patiently, "I can't do them, and there's an end 
of it" 

" Nonsense," said Aunt Louie, smiling; "that's only 
the beginning of it. If you knew all about every- 
thing,' and could ' do ' everything, as you say, why, 
what would be the good of learning } ' You'd be able 
to teach Miss Kent, instead of Miss Kent teaching 
you." 
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" Then I suppose it is that I sua stupid, ^.uatie," 
said Wynnie, rather doggedly. 

"No, I don't think you're very stupid, dear, except 
when you go upsetting inkstands, you know, as you 
have evidently been doing, by the stains on your frock 
and fingers." 

Wynnie blushed. 

" I meant to do that, though," she said ; " I was so 
cross, that it seemed to do me good." 

i' Oh, Wynnie ! " 
, " Well, auntie; you see nothing would go right ; 
and so——" 

•* As yovi were upset, you saw no reason why the 
inkstand should not be upset too. Well, I must say 
you were a stupid little girl to think that two wrongs 
could ever make a right. What a pity you didn't 
call for the fairies instead ! If you'd been Gretqhen, 
you'd never have got the coffee made." 

" What do you moan, auntie ? " said Wynnie, witii 
a sigh, leaning her head wearily against her aunt's 
shoulder. "What fairies? and who was Gr^tchoi ? and 
what about the coffee ? Is it a story ? Do tell me." 
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" I don't think you're good enough to have stories 
told you to-day. Eh, Wynnie ? '* 

" Oh yes, auntie," coaxingly. " Perhaps the story 
will make me gooder^ don't you see ? And besides, 
you promised the other day to tell me about some 
fairies, didn't you, auntie? Are these the same 
fairies you were talking about then ? " 

"Yes/' said Miss Lesley, taking a seat beside her little 
niece-r-" the very same. When you were so delighted 
with your new ' study,' the other day, and all your new 
arrangements, I couldn't help thinking of this little 
German legend, and thinking, too, that unless you had 
a few of Gretchen's fairies to help you, you would 
not find things quite so bright as you expected." 

"Ah!" said Wynnie, with a deep sigh, "I did 
think it was all going to be so nice ; and now, auntie 
^now — ^it's all so hprrid, I can't tell you ; but I 
know I shall never, never b.e happy tiU I'm grown-up 
like you, auntie, and haven't any more lessons to do. 
I — I — can't do them." And here big tear-drops fell 
from Wynnie's eyes, and blotched down on the front 
of her frock. 
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''My dear, you are indeed taking a melancholy 
view of things ; but before you are much older, you 
will find out that nothing ever does turn out quite so 
bright as we hoped it might do, while, on the other 

hand, you will, I am sure, also learn that nothing is 

• 

ever quite so bad as we fear that it will be. So now, 
believe me, if you will only dry your eyes, and 
cultivate the acquaintance of a few of the fairies who 
helped Gretchen to make the coffee, the future need 
not look so very black, nor the present be so very 
hopeless." 

"But you haven't told me the story yet, auntie." 
*'No; I see I have been pointing the moral before 
telling the tale, which is equivalent to putting the 
cart before the horse, and is a very unorthodox 
proceeding indeed. But I will begin at once. The 
tale, or rather legend, is from an old German cookery 
book, and is to be found as a recipe for making 
coffee. It runs thus : — 

" Gretchen was a young German maideti — an 
orphan — ^who went to live as housekeeper, or maid- 
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% 4Df-aU-w(»rky or general factotnm, with an uncle, who 

$^ was extremely particular and fidgety about every 

possible thing. But if there was one thing over which 

he was more particular and fidgety than another, 

^ jtfiat one thing was his morning coiTee. And that 

the one thing that Gretchen couldn't do. It was 

worse one morning than another, but never 

It was always either cold, or weak, or 

I, or behind time, or something ; and each day 

Herr Onkel scolded, and grumbled, and stormed, 

RTjnd raged, and even swore, so that Gretchen's life 

liecame a burthen to her, all on account of the coffee- 

maldng. 

. • **It must be presumed that Gretchen was, like you, 
Wyiuu^ rather a stupid sort of girl, or else, unlike 
:I!!QU« she must have been very careless or very 
nci^igent We won't pretend to determine as to the 
cause of her repeated failures ; but it is certain that 
the fact occasioned her many bitter and useless tears, 
and she quite made up her mind at last that she 
couldn't do it, that it was no good trying, and that 
she woukl never have a moment's, not to speak of a 

3 
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day's, fieacie dr haippintss, so lofig «tS ^Ifer iihc^ 
w^anted txyffcp 'for Ws bi^kfe^t 

"It ivas juist when she li^ reached thft Very ihi^h. 
choly ^afe lihati^rieliv light brblc6 Ih iip»hHer. 

"She-Was isitting ohfeinortiing hdple^saridhcf^dfeste, 
with her elbows on her ^iieis 2^ h^ hefeid oh 1i^ 
hand's, the lin-made cbflfee ^hd the ettlpty cdffee-^bt 
before her. 

" Suddenly she ^heafd 'fbdtstep^. 

" ' The^e is tny tincfle ^hdw ^friihg, iahd 'ih a biimiife 
or two he will be ivanffrig his bi^kfast. l4e^ 
specially croiis, too, I'm stife, by the Way ih which He 
is stumping downstairs. Oh dear, what shalll <Jo^?* 

"As she cried thus 'in her ^espiair, iiflie ^ha^peri^ to 
give 'the little finger of her left hand k long isTi^rp 
pittdh with ilhe thumb and ^fore^fihger 'df hiir othfeir 
hand. 

"In a thoment, Something Kl^ k 'fldsh of l^Kt 
beatmed ^ut of a distant dkfk ^brher of ^he little 
kitchen 'where Gretchens^t beWalHH^ herself and Hrht 
cotee, khd a voice t^lose at ht^r ^arr said, 'iftefe !l isim. 
Why didn't you send for ine befofe? * 



^ Gietdhen hiok^iq^Tatller m alarm to see ijerdied 
up on tiie top of a kitdien x:hair ^n ugly Ifttlt 
manildn, with a solemn«tooking £atce, ^amd a conical 
hat all over points. On the iPDp of biii hat was a 
diamond as big as a plsite, itbst :)^ione like ^ i^tar, and 
in hi3 liatid lie helQ a (warrd, at tlie end xsi whidh was 
n brigift t^ye/^o 'bright that it )\Mf^\\y ffla;de darkness 
all round it by way of contrsest. 

"'I — I didn't send for you now, sir/^aid^Gretdhen, 
' all trenrbUng. 

*"¥«> you did,' said the fairy-*ifor he tt;«y a faity. 

" ' No, sir, I a&suf e you I drd "not,' (Gretchen wafe 
goii^ to ^^, 'onty the fsity stopped her before 3he 
could get the words outdf iier mbuth. 

" * Don't argue with ^me,'i said be, very abruptly. 

" 'No, sir,' •returned Qiretchen,condiderabljrfrightcmed 
fay this time-; " would you— ^would you like to tdke a 
aeat?' 

"*No,' said the Tsiiiy, ^1 ^always m»ke a -stand. 
You evidently don't know me. In short, you've 
oemrbad mudi to do^ithme>befofe,oryou wouldn't 
be the poor, useless, stupid creatureyou aTe/ 
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**This was not pleasant for Gretchen to hear; but 
she was so cowed by the fairy's manner, that she 
didn't venture to say a word. 

" The manikin went on — 

" ' My name is Determination.' 

" ' Is it indeed^ «ir ? I'm sure Tm very happy to 
hear it/ said Gretchen, wishing to be polite, and not 
quite knowing what to say, 

" * I am a magician.' 

" At this Gretchen was so terribly frightened that * 
she would have fallen to the ground if Determiitation 
had not held her up with one of his fingers. 

" ' And, now that you have sent for me at last, what 
do you want of me ? ' he asked. 

"/Please, sir, I didn't know I'd sent for you/ ob- 
served Gretchen, afraid to say that she had not done so. 

"'Don't talk nonsense/ returned Determination, 
in a decided manner. ' You pinched your left-hand 
little finger for five seconds and a quarter ; you can't 
deny that/ 

"*Oh! I'm sure I don't want to deny anything/ 
said Gretchen, humbly. 
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" ' Didn't you know/ Determination went on, ' that 
the fairies, when they wanted to make }rou a present 
at the time of your christening,, coukhi't find anything 
to give you?** 
*' ' No,' said Gretchen, ' I never heard about it.' 
"'It's true, though,^* said the manikin. 'There 
happened to be quite a run of babies just at that 
time^, to whom the fairies had been presenting one 
good, gift and another ; and when your turn came 
they were quite in despair : they kx>ked in their 
riches-bags, and in their beauty-bags, and in their 
cleverness-bags, and every one of them was. empty. 
What to dower you with they couldn't, think, until 
at last one kind old fairy, who had taken a great 
fancy to you, and couldn't bear you to have nothing, 
declared that you should be put under the protection 
of the great magician Determination, and she pro- 
phesied that with his aid you would accomplish more 
than if you had possessed beauty, wealth, or talent.;, 
and she was right, for in truth there is very little in 
this world that I am not able to accomplish. . Only 
I couldn't come till you called me — fairies never can.? 
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'"^'X didni't kncm: hsml saidl Gpetedaueo. 

'' ' Ah ! that was: a pity. However^ tbflre, are seme 
things which I suppose eveuybody must futdioMt for 
themselves. And, now I am here^ tell mC' what you 
wantl* 

^'^I want;' saidi Gcetchen^ ' tq make tjbe coffee, and< 
such coffee as my uncle will ap^rovie of.' 

'''Ob.! if that's all,, we'll soon put you tarighlis,' 
said the maoftikin;. ^ and if your Herr Ookel ia not 
satisfied with tlhe. cof&e which we make for him, 
why, he wiU be ai more difficult nian to pleaso: tibm 
I fancy.* 

"^ With thait. Determination waved his wand, aitd in 
a trice the Uttie kitdnen. was cronided with husy 
sprites. 

'' Littlie Hardwork, a ficrceJodking' feUbw,. with a 
hatchet, chopped' wood ; Patience, bending on the 
floor, picked up the sticks^ Humility, with a broom 
as big as himself swept the chipsi up ; Perseverance 
supplied the stovie with the fuel; £iop&, sttting on 
an overturned stewpan, ground cheerfully away at 
the coffee; old Heartiness and Goodwill brought in 
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pails&l of watei; between them ; young Courage 
pouF^ the water valiantly into the hissing kettle ; 
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while Method, niountfd on the rail ot a chair, fetched 
the coffee-cups out of « cwpbosrd. 
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"Not a creature was idle. There was work for 
each one of them. And over them all. Determination 
their master, kept his watchful eye. 

'' In short, there was such a commotion in the place 
that Purrer, the cat, was quite startled out of her 
usual serenity, and stood aghast with her tail on end ; 
but the result was, that Gretchen carried her uncle 
that morning the most delicious coffee that had ever 
been made in the coffee-pot — to her own great relief, 
and the extreme satisfaction of Mein Herr Onkel. 

" So good was it, and so quickly was it ready, that 
he was heard to declare 'it must have been made 
by magic,' as indeed it was. 

" ' But if,' — so runs the quaint old cookery book, in 

conclusion, — * you would have good coffee, and such 

as would be a pleasure to partake of, you must needs 

call in the aid of the great magician. Determination, 
and he, with his train of sprites, will help you to 

make not only coffee, but many other things besides/ " 

Miss Lesley stopped, and seemed to wait for 
Wynnie to make some remark. 




Old H«utij»ss and Goodwill brought in pi l&ful of ware ind Hcpc^ BUlcd on 
■n ovcnurued sHwpu, sround cfaecrTully M ths Cofln. 
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But W)mnie sat quite silent, apparently absorbed 
in thought 

" Well, Wynnie ? " said her aunt, presently. 

"Auntie, do you think those fairies would come 
and help me ? " she said. 

" I am sure they would, if you only invited them, 
darling." 

"Are those the very fairies you were thinking 
about the other day, auntie ? " 

"The very same, my dear." 

" Let me see : how many were there } — Hardwork, 
Patience, Method, Humility, Hope, Heartiness, Good- 
will, and Courage. Were those all, auntie ? It seems 
to take a great many fairies to make coffee, doesn't 
it?" 

"You have forgotten Perseverance," said her aunt, 
"and he is one of the most important fellows of 
them.alL Unless he kept the fire up, the labours 
of the rest would be in vain." 

'*I wish they would come and help me with my 
lessons," said Wynnie, with a piteous little face. 

" They are all under the control of that old 
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magi^a^, P^t^^mia^tiq^ my l9ye. If you get Ijiold 
of him, or he gets hold of you, it will be all i^ight." 

" But hpvyr ^jitt.I tp.get hold of him ? '* s^ked Wynnie. 
" Po you ttui^: if I Ayere to pii^ch, my little fing;er for 
five seconds and a quarter that he would c<p^n^ ?" 

" I fj^^l p^jeWy sure that if you we^e to, try it, 
making good resolves all the while, that before the 
fiv^ seconds w^re pv^r he would h^tve come to you. 
You might not be able to see hk?i. Fa,iri^s don't 
show themselves openly now-^-days, but tbey work 
their silent wonders all the same in the hearts of 
thos^ who ar^ willing to, receive them^" 

" Auntie>" said Wynnie, " Ym pinching my finger.*' 

"Xfeat/s right/ said Miss Lesley; "I feel sure 
Determination will conae in a minute or two — par- 
ticttl^rly if you make good resolves all 1;he while. 
Foi- I shoul^d ha,ve told you one thing of which you 
shoM}4 b^ careful. Determination has a cqusin not 
unlike himself at first sight, who i^ no good iairy, 
bvit 9^ evil g^iils. His, n^^n^ is pbstin,a9x; a^d it 
is a terril^le: ^hipg to get; into hisi power, for he is 
a great tyrant;, leading people they don't know 
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w])j^e^. noi! hje eitheir^ Cor he is as Uind as a mole. 
Sometimes he txtes to pass himself off for his 
cousin Determination ; but one need never make a 
mistake between the two, because the good magician 
i>as always a In^^ht shining light upon his head, the 
name of which i» Duty^ and at thq end of his wand 
a watchful eye, which he keeps perpetually turned on 
ki& sprites, to. see that they da their ^ork." 

"Auntie," said Wynnie, "do you know, I really 
think Determination has' come, though ^we can't see 
him. I wonder now whether he could help me to 
get this sum. r^bt ? " pulling the slate towards her. 

"I believe he cQuld,^ijf he has brought Perseverance 

and Goodwill with him>" said Miss. X-tCsley, Ippking 

over the slate too. " It's the last figure that'§ wrong, 

dear," she cpntiimed. " Get Deterniinatio^ to help 
you to add that one column up QQCie more^ and the 

sum will prove beautifully." 

" WUl it teaUy ? " Wynnie's face brightened. " But 
then there's that horrid old verb to do/' 

" Ycs„ that's true. But Determination will be sure 
to have brought all his court with him ; and if you 
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set Patience, Hope, and Courage to work at it, I 
believe you'll get it done in ten minutes." 

Wynnie smiled. " Do you think so, auntie ? " 

** I do indeed. Now, suppose I go down to mamma 
for a quarter of ah hour, and come back again at the 
end of that time, do you think the fairies will have 
got through their labours by then ? '* 

"Well, we'll see," said Wynnie, setting Goodwill, 
Courage, and Method to work at once. 

Miss Lesley smiled and went away. 

IV. 
"What have you been about all this while?" 

asked Mrs. Lesley of her sister, when she rejoined 

her in the drawing-room. " Have you been doing 

Wynnie's lessons for her?" " 

"No, indeed, I assure you. I have only been 
introducing her to a few little fairies of my ac- 
quaintance." 

" Like the faify godmother and aunt that you are," 
said Mrs. Lesley, smiling. 

" I should like to be one to the child, if I could," 
was Aunt Louie's answer. 
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A quarter of an hour later Miss Lesley again put 
her head into the study. 

Wynnie sprang towards her. 

"Oh, auntie," she cried, "I must have had 
ever so many of the fairies here, for the sum's 
come right, and I've written icrire out without 
splotching it a bit. And now I may come down, 
mayn't I ? " 

"Yes, mamma says so, if you've finished your 
work But I hope you've given my friends the 
fairies an invitation for to-morrow morning." 

"Oh yes, that I have — ^you dear auntie. What a 
good thing it is to have an auntie who has fairy 
friends!" cried Wynnie, as she skipped lightly 
down the stairs by Miss Lesley's side, all brightness 
and smiles. 

The troubles of childhood, heavy as they may be 
at the time, are happily not lasting. Behind the 
April storm-clouds lives the sweet spring sunshine, 
and on the slanting April sunbeams, and through 
the patter of the April showers, the fairy people 
find their way to earth. 
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To-morrow, Midsummer-day, the 24th of June, will 
be May's birthday— her tenth — and she is going to 
have a party. So all this afternoon she has been in a 
state of the greatest possible excitement, thinking 
about, and making preparations for, the great 
occasion. 

Among other things, of course the croquet hoops 
must be set up. That is most important. May thinks. 

But the setting up of croquet hoops is at any time 
rather fatiguing work, and under present circum- 
stances. May certainly finds it no easy task. 

Her face, as she raises it to her brother, is flushed 
both with vexation and with the exertion of stoop- 
ing. 

" I tell you it's not a bit of good putting them up 
to-night, May," he says. 

May looks at him, her eyes very bright. 

" But I want to put them up — and I will put them 
up, Cecil ! " she says. 

Cecil laughs. *' Oh, of course you'll have your 
own way. Miss Obstinate — if you can get it : I know 
that. But you may as wdl put them straight, wh^ 
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you are about it." And with that he turns the hoop 
that May has just set up, entirely crooked. 

" Cecil ! It is too bad of you — it really is ! " cries 
May ; and there is the stamp of a light little foot on 
the soft turf. " I declare," the little girl goes on, " if 
you behave so badly, you shall not come to my party 
at all to-morrow. It is my party, you know. I can 
ask the people I like, and I won't have a rude, horrid 
boy like you. There ! " 

" Anything more } *^ inquires Cecil, with . a calm 
smile. 

That is so provoking of Cecil, thinks May. He 
never will be put out of temper. 

He is a terrible tease, and delights in "working 
May up," as he calls it ; but May can never work 
him up in return, and so she invariably gets the 
worst of it. 

• People who -lose their tempers always are at a 
disadvantage with people who don't. And poor 
May is always finding this out, yet without profiting 
from the discovery. By the irritation she shows, she 
•s constantly laying herself open to Cecil's attacks ; 

4 
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the more worried she gets, the more placidly 
good-humoured does Cecil appear; and so in their 
disputes the much-enduring May always seems, at 
least, to be in the wrong. It must not be imagined, 
however, on account of these frequent skirmishes, 
that Cecil and May are not attached to each other : 
quite the contrary. They may certainly have a 
curious way of showing their affection, yet it exists 
all the same. When Cecil is away at school, or even 
for a whole week after the holidays begin, no more 
devoted brother and sister could be found anywhere, 
than are these two. But after they have been together 
a few days, Cecil's love of teasing, and May's very 
strong inclination to have everything her own way 
generally bring them into collision. 

To-day Cecil has really been very tiresome, and 
May's patience is almost worn out. 

She returns once more to her hoops, determined to • 
say no more. And she works on very steadily for 
awhile, .measuring and pacing, and ramming the wires 
down into the soft turf, utterly deaf to the advice 
which Cecil throws in from time to time— advice 
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which to follow, would be, if not destruction,, certainly 
crookedness. She is at the last hoop . now, Cecil 
standing by her, with the " Arabian Nights " tucked 
under his arm. 

May gives this final hoop a little pat of satisfaction. 

" There, that is done ! Now, Cecil, if you dare " 

The rest of the sentence is lost 

By a sudden dexterous movement Cecil has tipped 
May's garden-hat completely over her face, and 
bonneted her. 

A muffled sound of indignant remonstrance comes 
from under the hat ; May struggles for release, but 
finds herself a prisoner in Cecil's firm grasp. Cecil 
is nearly two years older, and much stronger than 
May. 

"Don't go capsizing over the hoops, child," he says 
to his struggling victim. " So you won't invite me to 
your party } Won't you — eh ? " 

May does not deign to answer. She manages to 
shake off the hat. 

" Let me go ! let me go ! " she cries. 

" So you won't ask me to the party ? " repeats Cecil, 
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holding her tightly by both arms. May is thoroughly 
'worked up ' now. 

" 111 tell you what you are, Cecil : youVe a 
tyrant ! Let me go ! Do you hear ? Let me go, 
directly ! " 

"My dear sister, don't excite yourself — pray 
don't ! " says Cecil mockingly. 

There is a struggle, in the course of which May 
releases her right hand. The next moment, it falls 
pretty heavily, with all the force of her indignation, 
upon Cecil's cheek — a good sounding blow. Cecil 
releases her. 

He is certainly rather astonished. He is, of course, 
too manly to return the blow; and no observation 
seems to occur to him at the moment. 

May, directly she finds herself free, rushes 
away across the lawn, rather astonished too — a little 
frightened, and a little ashamed. 

Cecil makes a feint of pursuing her, but turns back 
as he sees her reach the house. 

" That girl 's got a spirit of her own, and. no mis- 
take ! " he observes, as he seats himself on a garden 
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chair, and picks up the poor " Arabian Nights," which 
has fallen to the ground in the struggle. 

He is feeling still rather hot and uncomfortable about 
the cheek. And May*s cheeks bum too, cis she flies 
like one pursued, through the house and up the stairs. 

She stops almost breathless outside a closed door 
in the corridor. 

"Are you dressing. Aunt Flo.^ May I come in 
and help you ? " she asks. 

Miss Berkeley, dressed in a loose whit^ wrapper, 
and with her hair hanging about her shoulders, opens 
the door. 

"Yes, you may come in if you like. May ; but you 
must not hinder me. I am rather late already." 

" Oh ! I will not hinder you ; I will help you," says 
May, going in. " I am so glad you have not done 
your hair yet, auntie, because I can hand you the 
hairpins, can't I ? " 

"Yes, dear ; but what have you been doing } How 
very flushed and hot you look ! " 

"It IS Cecil. He has been so tiresome. I have 
l^een putting up the croquet hoops for to-morrow, and 
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just as I got them all beautifully straight, he would 
come and put tliem crooked again, on purpose to tease 
me. 

'* That was tiresome, certainly." 

" Do you know, auntie," May says after a pause, as 
she sinks into an arm-chair beside the dressing-table, 
''I think boys were only made to be a trouble and a 
worry." 

^* Well, perhaps so. May, though I never looked at 
the subject in that light before ; but really Cecil " 

" Oh ! never mind Cecil, auntie ; he is too tiresome," 
May breaks in, fearing possibly that the " but " is 
the beginning of a little good advice. "You want a. 
hairpin now, don't you, auntie — a good long one? 
There it is," 

May is particularly fond of assisting at her aunt*s 
toilette, and watches with great interest the process by 
which the long silky coils are gradually wound about: 
the small shapely head. 

Presently slie gives a deep sigh. 

" Oh ! how I should like to be grown up, and have 
long lovely hair like yours, auntie ! " she says. 
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Aunt Flo IS just struggling with a rather rebellious 
tress. 

" Would you ? " she says, with a funny little smile. 

''How old do you think I must be, before I am 
y«f^ grown up ? '* May asks. 

"About seventeen or eighteen, I should say." 

*' Let me see. I shall be ten to-morrow,*' says May 
reflectively. "Ten from seventeen — (another hair- 
pin, auntie }) — leaves seven or eight years, doesn't 
it ? Oh ! that is a long while, isn't it, auntie ? " 

" It is indeed, May. But why are you so anxious 
to be grown up } I should think you could not well 
be happier than you are." 

May assents doubtfully. 

" Still there are things, you know, auntie." 

" Are there ? What things ? " 

"Well, there is Cecil, for instance; If I were a grown- 
up young lady he would not tease me, you know." 

'* No, May } — I don't know. You said just now that 
'^ys were made only to tease everybody. Perhaps 
you mean that if he were a growii-iip young man he 
^ould not tease you : is that it ? " 
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May's hand is still tingling witli its unusual contact 
with Cecil's cheek. Altogether she prefers to start a 
new subject 

" Yes, auntie. But what I mean is, I should like to 
be grown-up, because then I should have everything 
my own way, you see." 

Miss Berkeley laughs a little low musical laugh. 

"So you think that grown-up people have things 
all their own way, do you } '* she says. 

May is not at all fond of being laughed at. 

" Why, of course," she says, rather warmly. " How 
often mamma says, 'This or that thing is to be 
done because L say so/ or 'When I speak, that is 
enough.' " 

" Ah ! I see. Another hairpin, my dear." 

Aunt Flo is too much occupied with settling the 
flower in her hair to pay much attention to what 
May is saying. 

" Do you like going to dinner-parties. Aunt Flo ? " 
May asks, after a while. 

« Ye— s." A little doubtfully. 

" I shouldn't think you liked going all by yourself^ 
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though, do you ? Isn't it a pity mamma is not well 
enough to go too ? " 

"It is indeed. May. I wish she and papa were 
both going with me/' 

Mrs. Berkeley was an invalid, and was rarely able 
to bear the fatigue of society. 

''Still, auntie, I suppose you like going, or you 
wouldn't go .? " persists the little girl. 

*' No, I suppose not, May." 

May nods her head as though to say, '* There ! — I 
told you so. You see you do exactly as you like." 
After a moment's pause she begins again : 

"One thing that I don't at all like being a 
little girl for, is, that everybody finds fault with 
me." 

" Do they ? It has never struck me that you were 
particularly ill-treated." 

" No, auntie — not ill-treated. But I should so like 
to be old enough for mamma not to say to me, * Don't 
stand on one leg. May,' or ' Take your arms off the 
table,' and that sort of thing." 

** Well, really, May, I think the best plan would be 
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for you not to stand on one leg, and not to put your 
arms on the table : don't you ? " 

" Oh yes! But then one must do it sometimes, 
you know, auntie. Only the other day, I noticed how 
you were standing on one leg ever so long, and 
nobody told you." 

Aunt Flo laughs good-humouredly. 

"So much the worse for me, I suppose. What 
was I doing ? " 

" Oh, you were talking to Mr. Griffith, I think, — 
showing him tfae photographs." 

" Ah ! Well, I am such an old lady. May, that I 
ought, I suppose, to be thankful I have still a leg left 
to stand upon. And now will you please fasten my 
bracelet for me ? " 

" How old are you. Aunt Flo ? " asks May, in a 
mysterious tone. ♦ 

" Nearly five-and-twenty, my dear." 

" Well, that is old, certainly. Only think : twice- 
and-a-half as much as I am ! Do you remember 
what you did when you were ten years old, auntie ? " 

" Some things.'* 
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" Oh ! do tell me ! " pleads May. 

^'Not to-night, dear. I really haven't time. Look 
at my watch, and tell me what time it is." 

May considers a ftoment or two. 

"Ifs five — ten — fifteen — twenty minutes to eight, 
auntie. Only think, now," she adds after a pause, 
" of your going out to dinner at almost my bedtime ! 
That's another thing I should so like to be grown up 
for! I——'' 

A knock at the door interrupts May's oration. 
Mrs. Berkeley's maid, a bright-eyed, neat little 
Welshwoman, enters the room. 

" If you please, miss^ the carriage is at the door — 
and indeed, the mistress, she thinks you should be 
starting," she says. " Is there anything that I can do 
for you.?" 

''Well, Jane, Miss May has been helping me so 
nicely that I don't think you can do much for 
me." 

May's face looks very bright at this. But of course 
Jane finds out that there is a pin wanting in Aunt 
Flo's sash. "Tiresome woman ! " thinks May. Still 
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May feels that she can really take all the credit of 
her aunt's toilette to herself. 

" And you do look so nice, auntie ! ** she exclaims, 
when all is done. And that 'last pin or two did 
not make much improvement, that May could see, 
" I am sure no one at the dinner-party will look half 
so pretty as you," says the little girl. 

" That is because "you lOve me, May." 

"Yes, and because I do think blue silk the very 

prettiest dress in the world. How I wish Oh ! 

I'm coming too," as her aunt prepares to say good- 
night to her. And May scampers down the stairs 
three at a time, so as to be the herald of her aunt's 
approach. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

T IKE a small whirlwind May bursts into the 
dining-room where her father and mother are 
seated at dessert. 

"Mamma, Aunt Flo is going now. Do look at her ! 
I dressed her. Isn't she lovely } " cries the little 
enthusiast, in a great state of pride and admiration. 

"Come in, Flo; come in and let us look at you," 
says Mr. Berkeley in his cheery voice. " Yes, you 
certainly do look well, and are a credit to your tire- 
woman," he adds, after inspection. " But it is time 
you were off, I think." 

He rises, gives his arm to his sister, and puts her 
into the carriage — May following them. Father 
and daughter watch the carriage drive off. 
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" And now, papa, give me your arm, as if I were 
a grown-up lady. Will you ? " says May. 

Mr. Berkeley complies; and the two march back 
to the dining-rooai in very correct style, only that Mr. 
Berkeley has to stoop a little, for the lady's convenience. 
" Don*t I look like a grown-up lady now, 
mamma } " asks May, as they enter the room. 
Mamma smiles. 

"Yes, you really have only to grow a very little 
bit," she says. 

"And mend your manners rather," observes 
somebody with his mouth full. This, of course, is 
Cecil, who is seated at the table, with a large plate 
of strawberries before him. He looks up at May 
with a rueful face, and gives his cheek a rub. 

May reddens a little, but will not understand the 
allusion. 

Cecil says no more, but recommences his attack 
on the strawberries. Another plateful is waiting 
beside him for May. 

" Now, my dear," says Mrs. Berkeley, " come, and 
eat your fruit. It is nearly your bedtime." 
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*' Already, mamma ! Oh ! mayn't I sit up a little 
bit to-night ? You know I am very, very nearly ten 
years old to-day. Am I not ? ^ pleads the little girl. 

"A very good reason for going to bed betimes, 
fairy," observes papa. "You are really getting so 
dreadfully old, that if you don't take the greatest 
care of yourself, 'all the curl will come out of your 
hair." 

"Oh! — papa! But, mamma, do say that when I 
am ten I may sit up till half-past eight. Edith and 
Nelly do ; and Nelly is not so old as I am. Will 
you — will you, dear little mamma ? " 

May gets up and puts her arms coaxingly about 
her mother's neck. 

It is hard to resist the appeal, and Mrs. Berkeley 
smooths her little daughter's soft hair caressingly ; 
•^ut she will not relent. 

"No, dear; I think eight o'clock quite late enough 
^or you at present." 

" But why, mamma ? " 

'My dear, I will not be asked why. Because I 
5ay so» 
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May gives herself a little mental hug. " There ! " 
she thinks, " isn't that what I said to Aunt Flo ? 
Mustn't it be nice to be grown-up and talk like 
that ! " 

But she only gives voice to a deep sigh-, and turns 
round to the dinner-table to find the b^st of her 
strawberries transferred to Master Cecil's plate. 

"Oh you greedy boy!" she cries. "Mamma, is 
Cecil to eat all my strawberries } " Her voice is 
a little shaky, and the tears are very ready to spring 
to her eyes. 

"No, certainly not Give them back at once, 
Cecil," says Mrs. Berkeley, '' I won't have you 
tease your sister." 

Cecil makes haste at once to obey his mother — 
observing, however, in a low tone, "Why, what a 
baby you are, to be sure. May ! Who would expect 
a grown-up young woman to be crying after 
strawberries ! " 

This was too bad, because Cecil knew very well 
that it was not about the strawberries that May was 
inclined to cry. 



• 
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She feels very indignant, and but for the restrain- 
ing presence of her father and mother would certainly 
attempt a reprisal. As it is, she gulps down her 
rising tears and her strawberries together, and says 
nothing. 

" Well, my Midsummer fairy, and so you are going 
to have a birthday and a party to-morrow t *' presently 
observes Mr. Berkeley, as he pours himself out a 
second glass of claret 

In a moment May forgets all her troubles in this 
delightful anticipation. "Yes, papa." 

"And what is to be the order of the day, little 

lady ? Blind man's buff, and puss in the corner — eh } " 

" Oh no, papa dear ! In this hot weather } — only 

think! No. First of all we are going to play 

croquet, and "then afterwards we are to have tea in 

the woods, — a real picnic, papa, with a real gipsy . 

kettle, and all of us sitting on the ground. Won't 

it be charming ? " 

" Oh — delightful ! " says papa. " Real gipsy tea 
out of a kettle, did you say } It's well for you to be 
a midsummer fairy princess ! I never have such 

5 
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treats on my birthday. In fact, I don't think I've 
had a birthday at all for a long time past : have I^ 
mamma ? " 

Mamma smiles. 

" That is because you are such an old, old man," 
says May, pulling away at papa's whiskers, from his 
knee, where she has perched herself. 

*'Then I hope, Fairy, youll be kind enough to 
treat my grey hairs with respect. And how old do 
you say you are going to be to-morrow t Five ? '* 
A severe tug at the whiskers. 
" Oh, 'papa, you are too bad ! I shall be ten — ^ten 
— ten ! " May cries, clapping her hands. 

" Dear me ! How time flies, to be sure I It 
scarcely seems more than a year or two ago since 
the fairie$ brought you to me, May ; and you will be 
a grown-up young lady, I find, before I know where 
I am.'' 

" I wish I was a grown-up young lady, papa. How- 
nice it would be, now, if I were going to be eighteen 
to-morrow Aunt Flo says that I shall be quite 
grown-up when I am eighteen." 
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"Why! do you want to be too big to sit on my 
knee?" asks papa. "You will be very soon, I can 
tell you." 

"No, no, dear papa; but think how nice it would 
be to be going out to dinner at eight o'clock, like 

Aunt Flo, instead of " 

The allusion certainly was unfortunate, though 
May stops just in tinie. Mrs. Berkeley finishes the 
sentence for her, however. 

" ' Instead of going to bed.' Yes, May ; it is 

quite time you were off. Say good-night." 
Cecil explodes in fits of laughter. 
" That's the best thing IVe heard for a long time," 
he says. 

"Do be quiet, Cecil!" rather angrily from May. 
"Just one minute, mother darling- — one little minute. 
I want to ask papa something very particular." 
** Well, be quick about it, my dear." 
Papa lends a most attentive ear. 
** Papa, I want to ask you, was I really a fairy 
baby ? Did the fairies bring me to you ? " 

'* Why, of course they did. Are you not our little 
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fairy Midsummer May ? Don't you see, your birth- 
day is to-morrow — that is, Midsummer-day — and I 
assure you it is a known fact that ever since the days 
of good Queen Bess, all little girls and boys whose 
birthdays are on Midsummer-day are the special 
pets and favourites of the fairies ; and more than that 
— they always get horribly spoiled by their papas 
and mammas ; which accounts for many things. And . 
now, having explained the matter fully, go to bed, 
fairy, directly, as mamma tells you. Do you hear } " 

May lingers a little. 

" But, papa, if I am really a fairy child, I ought to 
have a godmother. Don't you see } " 

"A godmother! Why, of course youVe a god- 
mother. What does the child mean } " 

" Oh ! I know : Aunt Flo, and all that, papa ; but 
I mean a fairy godmother. I never heard of a fairy 
child that didn't have a fairy godmother before, and 
a wand." 

" Oh ! a wand ? " says papa. 

"Yes; a wand that will make everybody do exactly 
as you like, you know." 
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" Umph ! a godmother and a wand ! Well, as to 
the godmother I am not quite sure, though I think 
it highly probable you have one, or indeed, any 
amount of them. As to the wand, I think it's pretty 
certain youVe got that, May." 

"Oh, papa ! do you really ?*" 

Here mamma breaks in. 

" Come, May, you must go to bed now — at once. 
Say good- night." 

"Yes, mamma. Will you tell me about the 
wand another time, papa } — to-morrow ? " May asks, 
anxiously. 

"Yes, yes, if you do as mamma telk you now." 

The good-nights are said at last, and May's hand 
is on the handle of the door. 

Once more she turns back. 

** Mamma, may I wear my blue silk — my new frock 
— ^to-morrow ? " 

'' No, dear, I think not." 

" But I do so want tp wear my blue silk, mamma." 

" Your thick frock will be much better for romping 
^bout in. May.*' 
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But, mamma, I don't want- 
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" Nonsense, May. I won't have any nibre talking 
about it. Go to bed at oiice : do you hear ? " 

May walks upstairs with a general sense of oppres- 
sion and ill-usage hanging over' her. She does not 
feel in the least inclined to go to bed. Who could feel 
sleepy on such a glorious summer's evening as this ! 

Stopping at the topen staircase window, she perches 
herself on the wide, old-fashioned sill, and looks 
out at the green lawn and gay flower-beds, at the 
wooded hill that borders the garden, — beyond, again,, 
at the distant mountains towering up and forming a^ 
background to the picture. How beautiful those moun- 
tains are, with the evening lights and shadows resting 
on them! Some grey, bleak and stern, their faces 
set to meet the coming night ; others in softer mood, 
with the dying sunlight lingering yet upon them, 
and painting the rugged crags in a hundred varying 
shades of rose and purple. Just k common Welsh 
scene ; and yet a scene of no common beauty. 

You will have guessed already, dear reader, tfiat 
the home of our little heroine is in Wales. 
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"Oh!" then perfiaps you will say, "so May is 
a little Welsh girl, and not an English one ? " 

Well, I assure you she is as genuine a little Saxon 
as you are. But as for being English, why, you 
know if she were really a little Welsh girl she would 
stand a much better chance of being a regular 
genuine Briton than you do, — ^that is to say, she 
would very probably, in that case, be a descendant 
of some of those delightful old fellows whom Julius 
Caesar found here, all dressed in blue paint, — where- 
as you, if you chance to have fair hair and blue 
eyes (as I daresay you have), are probably no more 
a Briton than was Julius Caesar himself, and must 
quite give up the idea of having had a blue-painted 
great-great-grandpapa, since your ancestors were 
probably some of those cruel Saxons who drove the 
poor dear Britons into Wales and all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places, just to make room for themselves 
^nd their friends. 

However, it is very plain that our May cannot be 
^ little Welsh girl, since her name is neither Jones, 
Roberts, nor Owen. 
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" Only she lives in Wales," you say. 

That is true. But if one lived in a pigstye, must 
one necessarily be a pig ? " 

"Well, probably," you reply; "or one would be 
likely to grow into one." 

Which is quite true again, but does not in the 
least apply to Wales, or anything in it, since Welsh 
people and Welsh homes are the very reverse of 
pigs or pigstyes. Therefore, by all the rules of logic, 
it is, you will agree, clearly demonstrated that the 
fact of living in Wales does not turn people into 
Welshmen or Welshwomen, unless they stayed a 
very, very long time there indeed ; and then of 
course we should not like to say what might 
happen. 

As it is, however, our May has only been living 
in the land of slates and blackberries for six months^ 
Mr. Berkeley having come to reside at Mwyngil 
partly for the benefit of his wife's health, and partly 
on account of the fishing and shooting which th( 
neighbourhood afforded. So May gazes out at th< 
purple mountains, and the white clouds stealinj 
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down their sides, with a yet untired interest. Had 

she known them all her life, she would probably 

care little for them, or fail to appreciate their 

beauties, until they were to her as things of the past. 

But this is a long digression, and we must hasten 

back to rejoin our little heroine at her post of 

observation. 

"How lovely it all is!" says May, peering out 
of the window. "What a glorious evening, too! 
How I should like just to be going out for a 
walk ! " (May has rather a habit of talking to her- 
self.) "What nonsense it is going to bed while it 
IS as light as this!" she goes on. "As for sleep- 
ing, Tm sure I shan't do that ; and it is so horrid 
lying awake. However — 



i» 



With a sigh she tears herself away from the 
^dow and goes upstairs. 

It is only quite lately that May has been pro- 
'^oted to the honour and glory of putting herself 
^0 bed. It is a privilege that she values highly, 
^nd it is understood to be a point of honour with 
^cr, that there shall be no unreasonable delay in 
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The growl again ! 

In an agony of terror, May drops half her finery 
and flies to the door ; the long skirts of her dress 
entangle her, and before she can reach it, she rolls 
helplessly over on the floor, fiercely pursued by 
Prince, Aunt Flo's pet dog, who has been startled 
out of his nap and his peace of mind, by May's 
comical "get up." 

" Oh, Prince, is it you ? How could you ! " She 
means to laugh, but somehow the laugh dies away 
in a sort of unfinished cadence, and putting her 
arms round Prince's neck she bursts into tears. 
Prince is one of the kindest and best hearted dogs 
in the world, and he says and does all he possibly 
can to convince May that he had not the least 
intention of frightening her-— that, in fact, he was 
rather frightened himself, she looked so very queer. 

He makes all sorts of little dumb apologies : 
going over on his back, beating away in the air 
with his four paws, and then jumping up and lick- 
ing May's face and hands in the most vehement 
way — never once attempting to excuse himself by 
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saying, as he naturally might have done, "Well, 
if / didn't know you, you didn't know me, and that's 
quits," but taking the entire blame upon himself, 
and only anxious for a complete assurance of pardon. 
The two indulge in a pretty little bit of affection for 
a few moments. 

Then May jumps up, — or perhaps I should say, 
makes a series of jumps-up, so thoroughly is she 
wound about and wrapped up in Aunt Flo's ample 
skirts ; at length, however, she manages to extricate 
herself She just gives a glance round the room, 
to see that things in general look much as she 
found them, and then at last departs to her own 
quarters, taking Prince with her for company. 

It is a very grand and grown-up thing, of course, 
to put oneself to bed ; but when the summer day- 
light is fading and the shadows begin to creep into 
the comers, a little company is not objectionable, 
particularly such a companion as Prince, who never 
contradicts or objects to anything that is said to 
Wm, and is altogether-^except on rare occasions — 
a dog of great discrimination and good sense. 
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As May speeds along she hears the hall clock 
below, striking nine, with a deep thrilling boom in 
its voice that she never noticed in the daytime; 
The corridor is so dim and shadowy now, that May 
is not sorry to gain her own little room, where the 
blind is still up, and there are no comers for the 
shadows to play. freaks in. 

" I had no idea it was so late, really : had you, 
Prince ? " she says, as she closes her door softly. 

Prince's answer is not recorded, but we may be 
sure that he was equally surprised and shocked at 
the lateness of the hour. May knows that she must 
make the greatest] possible haste to be in bed before 
Jane, her mamma's maid, comes to look in upon her, 
as she goes down to supper. 

Still, May does not, in all her haste, forget to 
kneel down by the side of her little white-cur- 
tained bed and say her simple prayers earnestly 
and reverently. Never since she can remember 
has May lain down to rest without first asking 

for Grod's blessing, forgiveness, and guidance. And 

though May is z, little girl who does a great man] 
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wrong and foolish things, we may be quite sure 
that this habit of daily communion with God is 
the greatest possible blessing and safeguard to her, 
and will keep her from many a stumble and fall 
along the stony roads of life. 

When May rises from her knees she goes to the 

window, and takes a last peep out. The daylight 

is fading fast now, and the moon is risii^ high 

over the distant woods. Here and there the stars 

are twinkling — ^trying with all their might to make 

themselves seen ; but between the lingering daylight 

and the rising moonshine, having rather a bad time 

of it 

** How pretty it is ! " May says to herself. " When I 
have the arrangement of things in general — my fairy 
wand, I mean — I shall make people sit up all through 
these lovely summer nights, and go to sleep in the 
daytime — ^like the fairies do, in fact Ah ! talking of 
fairies," May goes on, "it will be quite a night for 
them. The dear little things : how I should like to 
^tch sight bf some of them ! But I don't believe 
^ey come oiit so early as this ; do you. Prince ? " 
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Prince intimates that that is quite his own view of 
the question, and yawns very decidedly, as though to 
impress upon his young companion his firm idea that 
it is time to go to bed. • 

"Well, so it is; though I am not a bit sleepy," 
May says, as she lays her head on the pillow. 

She is not a moment too soon, for directly after, 
in comes Jane very stealthily with a candle, which 
she shades carefully with her hand, as she proceeds to 
draw down the blind in funny little jerks, which make 
double as much noise as though she did it naturally. 

"Why, you i^tupid old Jane — don't you see that I'm 
wide awake ?" May says to herself; but she does not 
speak out. It is such fun to see Jane go sliding and 
slipping about in that ridiculous fashion; but when 
she has left the room, and shut the door very noise- 
lessly, May bursts out laughing. 

" And now I really must go to sleep at once, or I 
shall be awake when mamma comes up to bed, and 
that will vex her, I know," May says, and thereupon 
sets to work very hard to go to sleep. She does not 
feel at all sleepy ; but no matter. 
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" I'm sure there's :a particular way people have of 

going to sleep," she says. " I wish I knew quite how 

to do it IVe heard papa do it ever so many times ; 

I think it's two little snorts and a long breath, and 

then two more little snorts, and so on." 

May tries that for some time, but finds it rather 
exhausting. 

"Perhaps it is one snort to begin with/' she thinks, 
" and then the two snorts after a while, when you get 
more sleepy." 

May tries that too ; but the effect does not seem to 
be much better. 

"What can I do.^" sighs poor May; ''I do so 
want to go to sleep! Oh! I think I'll say my 
multiplication table. I'm sure that ought to send 
nie off, if anything will. ** 

So she begins very steadily, twice, and three-times, 
^d four-times, and five-times; but six-times is 
^ways very troublesome. 

" Six-times five is — six-times fi Where was I ? 

Oh! six- times f " 

Just at this moment May fancies she hears her 

6 
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mamma coming. Her eyes are shut^ but she thinks, 
" I wi/l open them, because it isn^t honest to pretend to 
be asleep when you are nofe Yes,. I will open them, 
and say — ^six-times f ■ ^ What was it I was going 
to say ? Oh ! six-times f * ' Her mamma is here 
now, May is quite sure; standing by her. Only her 
eyes are so hard to open. 

" But I wi/l do it," May tfiinks, "because I am not 
asleep. And it is such nonsense ; and I must tell 
her about — yes, about <• Six times f-- — " 

With a violent eiTort May rouses herself; and this 
is the scene which presents itself to her astonished 
gaze. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

MIDSUMMER EVE. 

QUMMER night in the woods ! 

Long shadowy glades of softest green, stretch- 
ing away and away, in this direction and that. Each 
leaf and blade of grass shimmering in silver light. 
Above, the great moon sailing slowly along the blue 
vault of heaven, and over all the earth a deep hush 
and stillness ! 

This is the scene upon which May, as her eyes 
unclose, gazes spell-bound ! 

And, striangest of all, there is she, May herself, 
'ying asleep beneath a tree. May knows and feels 
Aat it is she herself, and yet in the most curious way 
she is able to see herself lying there. 

"It's the queerest thing I ever knew," May says 
to herself softly ; " I can't understand it Besides, it 
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doesn't look like me, somehow. And yet I'm sure it 
is me — I mean, that I'm it. Dear me ! how confusing 
it is ! Oh yes, it's me, and no mistake ! " 

Just at this moment a faint little voice sounds 
close to her ear ; or rather, it seems to her the far-ofi 
echo of some voice a dozen miles or so away. 

" Pray, do you call that good English } " asks the 
voice. 

May starts up, and peers about in the direction 
from which the voice seems to come — far away, right 
in front ' of her. But not a creature can she see : 
nothing but the soft stretch of the greensward, and 
the shadows lying still in the moonlight. 

" I really thought I heard Miss Williams speaking," 
May says. " But I suppose she is too far off for me 
to see. It was just one of her pet questions. English, 
indeed ! " May goes on, rather indignantly : " I should 
like to know how anybody can expect anybody else 
to think about grammar, or English, or that sort of 
thing, when they don't know, to begin with, which 
person they are themselves. It is perfectly ridiculous ! '* 

" Give yourself a pinch," says the faint far-off echc: 
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of a voice again. May, who is beginning now to feel 

that it is really she, herself, who is lying asleep under 

the forest tree, does as the voice bids her, from the 

mere force of habit. After that she feels a little more 

comfortable and like herself. 

" What is the use of thinking about it } " she remarks 
philosophically, after a little while. " I believe it is 
one of those things that no one can understand — like 
rule of three, in fact. I really think I must be in 
fairyland." 

"Of course you are," says the voice again; and 
May fancies this time that it is a tiny bit nearer to 
her— perhaps a mile or two. She rouses herself to 
look. 

"Wherever are you ? " she says, gazing with all her 
"eyes, first in one direction, then in another. At last, 
by the merest good chance, she catches sight of the 
tips of her own toes. There, seated astride in the 
^ost free-and-easy fashion, is the funniest, tiniest, 
^ost ridiculous little manikin of a fairy. 

May raises her foot just a little, so that she can see 
•setter. 
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^ Oh ! you have found me out at last, have you ? " 
he says, in rather a hurt tone. 

" Really I beg your pardon," says May ; " I wouldn't 
have overlooked you for the world if I had known ; 
but how could I expect to see you sitting there, you 
know ? " 

'' No," says the manikin, chuckling very softly to 
himself. So softly, that it sounds to May like the 
echo of a laugh which somebody had laughed a week 
ago. *' No ; but 1 fancy you will presently see a good 
many things that you never expected to see — that is, 
if you stay here long enough." 

" Dear me ! " says May ; " where am I, then ? I 
should be so much obliged if you would tell me ; 
for the truth is, I feel rather uncertain about — about 
several things. Indeed, I'm not quite clear, you 
see, whether it is me who " 

"Now, really!" interrupts the fairy, in a tone of 
reproach. 

" Oh yes ! I beg your pardon. Whether it is 
myself, I mean," interrupts May in her turn. "I 
assure you I did not mean to annoy you again," she 
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says apologetically. For «he thinks it is best to 
be as polite as she can to this strange little 
creature. 

He is now standing in the most comical attitude, 
perched on one leg, on the extreme tip of May's 
right foot. 

'* I shall be delighted to give you any information, 
Tm sure/' says the manikin, making a most pro- 
found bow, with one foot in the air and his hands 
clasped on his heart " You are indeed in fairy- 
land,— on the very spot where the great fairy 
gathering of the year is about to be held." 

As he speaks, he draws himself up with such 
dignity that he overbalances himself and falls heels 
over head on to the grass. 

" I wish he wouldn't do that," thinks May, giving a 
start. Not being accustomed as yet to fairy ways 
and manners, she fears that he has hurt himself. 
The exercise does not, however, appear to disagree 
^th him. He picks himself up again in a second, 
and continues, without a pause,*— 
'* The queen, witii all her court, will shortly arrive ; 
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and I shall have great pleasure in taking you under 
my protection." 

May feels very much inclined to laugh ; but witha 
great effort restrains herself> not wishing to hurt the 
manikin's feelingSi 

'* Why, I could squeeze you up between my finger 
and thumb, you little bit of absurdity ! " she thinks^ 
but fortunately does not say. 

It does not do, either in this world or in fairyland, 
to say everything that comes into one's head. 

" And," continues May's small champion, '' as it is 
quite against the rules *for mortals to be present at 
these solemn festivities, L would achrise you, when the 
court assembles, to keep perfectly quiet. Pretend 
to be asleep, and whatever you do, don't interrupt 
the proceedings, or the consequences might be — 
terrible!" 

" Oh ! thank you : TU be sure and remember," 
May says. For she is rather frightened by that 
threat of consequences. " Who is to know what fairy 
consequences might be ? " she thinks. " I might ber 
turned into something unpleasant — a toad or a frog^^ 
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perhaps, or a lizard ! I really had better take care 
what I am about" 

**You are such a little thing that I daresay they 
will not see you," observes the manikin consolingly. 

May feels dreadfully disposed to laugh again, but 
presses her lips tightly together, to prevent herself 
from doing so. 

"Hush ! hush ! " says the fairy solemnly. 

"Why, I never spoke a word ! " May answers. She 
really could npt help saying so much. 

"Well, don't do it again, then/* returns the manikin ; 
"for here they conie, and I must be off to see that 
those glowwormsMamps are all properly lighted. But 
111 take care of you ;- don't you be afraid. Goodbye." 

With that he flings himself away in a series of 
somersaults, till he is quite out of sight. 

For awhile all is still 

A dark cloiid is wafted across the face of the moon, 
*nd the lights and shadows blend into one dusky 
whole. ' 

But May, straining her eyes into the far distance, 
presently perceives two rows of glimmering lights, 
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** I don't know why I shouldn't be a bank as well as 
anything else." 

By this time, however, the grasshoppers, quite 
exhausted with all their exertions, have left off chir- 
ruping — for which May is inclined to be thankful, as 
she cannot help thinking that' the tune which they 
have been playing was a little monotonous. 

The fairies, too, have calmed down. The queen — 
at least, as she is clothed altogether in diamonds May 
thinks she must be the queen — gives a signal, and 
the dance ceases. The queen reclines gracefully upon 
the frond of a lady-fern which grows close by the 
tree under which May is lying. 

The fairies dispose themselves in various attitudes 
of repose around her. Some lounge on the petals 
of a cowslip, some creep into the bells of the fox- 
gloves, some stretch at length, on diamond-studded 
blades of long grass, while some swing lazily to and 
fro on the overhanging leaves of the big tree. 

" After play comes work," observes the fairy queen 
sententiously. 

May fancies that she has heard that somehovir^ 
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differently put ; but she cannot stop to think about 
it now. There is so much that she wants to observQ 
going on around her. 

She can't quite make out what the fairies are all 
about ; but she. notices that first one jumps up and 
talks a great deal, and then another fairy jumps up 
and contradicts everything that the first fairy has said. 
" I do believe it must be a Parliament," she observes 
softly ; " because I remember papa telling me yester- 
day, how in Parliament all the members get up and 
talk away at one another just like that. Yes, I'm 
sure it is. How very interesting ! " 

But just at this moment, as she is straining her 
ears to the very uttermost, to hear what is being said, 
a strange unaccountable drowsiness comes over her. 
In vain she struggles against it. The fairy voices 
sound more and more distant and far away. In vain 
she tries to catch the sense of what the little people 
^r^ saying. She has been keeping still so long, that 
she cannot help letting her eyelids close. 

Only, every now and then she is roused by a sudden 
"movement on the part of all the fairies at once. 
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■ '■ 

Without any particular cause, as it seems to her, 
they all spring up, and begin wildly dancing and 
careering about for several minutes, until the queen 
calls them to order again, with her usual formula — 
*' After play comes work." 

Then they all settle down againi for about three 
minutes more; to jump up again at the end of that 
time, and go through the same series of antics. 

''I never saw such creatures for getting up and 
jumping about," May thinks. " I wonder whether it 
makes them much more inclined to be steady after- 
wards. I daresay it does. I wish Miss Williams 
would let me try it, at lessons. I think I'll ask 
her. I believe it would do me good sometimes ; I 

believe " But at this moment May becomes 

extremely vague as to her belief about things in 
general 

It is an extraordinary fact that, even in fairyland, 
people must go to sleep sonietimes. 
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' CHAPTER IV. 

IN FAIRYDOM. 

TT O W long May slept she could never accurately 

■*• determine. But the sound of her own name, 
dearfy and unmistakably pronounced, rouses her. 

She starts up to answer, but fortunately remembers 
in time the warning words of her manikin counsellor. 

"They are actually talking about me," she says to 
kerself, holding her breath very hard indeed, so as 
not to lose a word. 

"We would fain hear tidings of her," observes the 
queen. 

Although she has now moved out of May's sight. 
May is quite sure that it is the queen who is speaking, 
'because she knows that all kings and queens begin 
ttieir speeches with " we would fain " : at least, all the 
Idngs and queens of May's acquaintance do so. 
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" Really it is very kind of them to be so interested 
about me," May thinks. "I must hear what they 
are saying." 

A pretty little fairy, jumping off a flower on which 
she has been see-sawing with ^ sister-fay, now 
advances to the queen's throne, and makes a profound 
courtesy. 

*' Aha ! Princess Diamond-dew ! " says her ro3^1 
mistress. "You are returned, then, from this quest* 
Inform us of our favourite. Is she well and happy ? 
Does she lack aught ? Happy beyond the lot of 
other mortals should be the midsummer children of 
our love. Speak on." 

All this the queen declaims with the greatest 
dignity of tone and manner, and when she concludes 
there is heard a faint echo of applause and cheer- 
ing. 

But the moment she has finished speaking, the 
queen, apparently tired of maintaining her elevated 
tone, trips lightly off the lady-fern where she has 
been sitting in state, and leads off a country-dance 
with Princess Diamond-dew, without giving the prin- 
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cess time to '' speak on," or answer one question that 
has been put to her. 

"Ah! I thought so," says May, rather offended. 
"I thought they couldn't keep quiet for five minutes 
together, however important the subject they were 
discussing might be." 

For May, like the rest of us, is apt to think her 
own affairs of more importance than anybody else's. 

After awhile, however, order is restored. As soon 
as the queen is inclined to rest, all the other fairies 
stop dancing, with the exception of a few quite young 
ones, who are very troublesome, and insist upon stand- 
ing on their heads and taking flying leaps through 
the air, long after the others have settled down 
quietly. 

"Those are the boy fairies," May remarks to her- 
self; "I am quite sure of that. Don't I know how 
troublesome boys are, in our ^ part of the world !" 

The queen, however, soon reduces them to order 
^ith a wave of her fairy waiKl. And May sighs to 
^ a fairy more than ever. 

It was curious that May had not noticed these 

7 
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wands before ; but now she observes that each fairy 
holds one in her hand, and as the moon is hidden 
behind a passing cloud, May sees that at the top of 
each wand is a twinkling spark of light. In the 
gloom, as the fairies gently wave them to and fro, 
these flicker, and dance, and sparkle among the trees, 
like thousands of miniature lamps at an illumination. 

"How pretty!" May cries. But almost before 
the words are out of her mouth the moon reappears, 
and the fairy lamps hide their diminished heads 
again. 

Princess Diamond-dew is addressing the assembly. 

»■ . 

But to May's great annoyance she cannot catch every 
word of the tiny fairy voice, though she is quite sure 
of the last sentence. It is — "Something radically 
wrong." 

The queen, who has by this time quite discarded 
her royal dignity, and retired, so to speak, into private 
life, here breaks in, — 

" Been eating radishes, did you say, princess ? 
Then I am not surprised at anything. That accounts 
for all." 
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May blushes quite up to the roots of her hair ; 

for she does remember that she had radishes with 

her tea, that very evening. "But I n^ver knew it 

was wrong before/' she says- very softly; "I am 

sure mamma has often given me some herself; so 

really " 

She stops in her soliloquy to hear what the princess 
is saying now. She is evidently trying to put the 
queen right upon some point, but May can only 
catch the words, — 

" Her name, alas ! great queen, — her name ! " 

The queen jumps up at this moment to administer 
a pat to one of the irrepressible boy fairies, and seems 
half inclined to start off on a frolic on her own 
account. 

To May's great relief, however^ she alters her mind. 

"I should like to know what is the matter with 
niy name, really** May thinks, quite offended. " I 
have always been so glad that I wasn't called *Sarih' 
or 'Jemima,' or something like that: I think May is 
Very pretty." 

However, the fairy judgment seems to be against 
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her ; for the queen, giving a start as if some sudden 
idea had struck her, calls out in quite a resonant 
voice (for a fairy), — 

" May ! — May ! May in midsummer ! Why, of 
course! The child is a mistake from beginning to 
end. Quite out of season, in fact ! We might as well 
attempt to play blackberry-croquet in March ! That 
accounts for all." With this the queen leans back 
upon the lady-fern with an air of great depression. 

May listens in no very pleasant frame of mind. 

*' I do think it is too bad for them to be ^11 talking . 
about me in this way, and I not able to say a word 
for myself. I really will get up and tell them that, 
to begin with, my name is Mary an4 not M*y, and 
that they have no right to call me ' out of season and 
a mistake from beginning to end.' I should like to 
know what my mamma and papa would say if they 
could only hear me being called thes^ names. It 
is too bad to bring me to fairyland to tre^t me in 
this way. I — I " 

May has worked herself up into suqh a state of 
indignation and excitement, that at this point she 
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bursts into tears, and the big drops roll fast down her 
cheeks, one after the other. 

A tiny voice sounds close to her ear; and May, 
turning her head, discovers her fairy manikin-friend 
seated cross-legged on her right shoulder, regarding 
her with the greatest interest. . Her tears are falling 
upon him, and are evidently making him extremely 
damp and uncomfortable, though he is attempting to 
shelter himself a little by holding a fern leaf over his 
head. 

"Oh! how well you do it, to be sure!" he remarks, 
admiringly. " Where did you learn it ? " 
" Learn what ? *' asks May, very much surprised. 
'*To cry so beautifully. Oh! don't stop," as May 
attempts to dry her eyes. "Pray go on, if you don't 
mind. I never was more interested in my life. Do 
you think you could^ teach* me ? " 

May's tears by this time have completely turned 
to smiles. She tries very hard, however, to squeeze 
out one or two more, as the fairy seems so delighted ; 
but she can't manage it, and is obliged to laugh 
instead. 
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" Why ! do you mean to say you never cry, then ? " 
she asks, much amused. 

*' No, unfortunately. You see, at our fairy schools 
they don't . teach accomplishments well ; in fact, 
there are very few among us who have learned that, 
I have often sat and told myself the most dismal 
stories for the hour together, but I have never been 
able to manage crying yet" 

'*How very funny!" remarks May. "With, us, 
you know, it comes quite naturally." 

"Dear mel what a comfort! What! like read- 
ing and writing, you mean ? " 

May does not quite follow him, btit she gives a 
nod of her head — "which may mean anything, you 
know," she says to herself. 

" Oh how happy you mortals must be, to cry 
whenever you like ! " the manikin goes on. 

" Do you think so } We always fancy that the 
fairies must be so happy, who— — •" 

"Don't talk to me/' breaks in the fairy, in a 
very rude way, as May thinks. " How can creatures 
be happy who have no more chance of relieving their 
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feelings than a dog ? However niiserable we may be 
w-e can't show it. Don't you see ? " 

"Ah! yes, I see/' May goes on, wishing to say 
something civil. "But at any rat^ you can laugh 
when you are pleased — for I have heard you, — and a 
dog can't do that, can he .? " 

"Yes, of course he can. He can wag his tail, 
which is just as good — in fact, I think better." This 
rather snappishly. 

" Are the fairies still going on talking about me, I 
wonder } " May says. 

** Oh yes." 

" Then, if you don't mind, I do wish you would 
be quiet just for a little while, arid let me listen." 

The manikin flings himself off her shoulder angrily. 

"Of course, if you prefer their twaddle to an intel- 
lectual conversation with me," he says. 

May, unwilling to affront him, calls out as loud as 
she dares, *'0h, pray don't think — — " But as he is 
quite out of sight by this time, she does not finish her 
sentence. 

" It was he who told me particularly not to talk, 
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too," she says to herself. " Fm sure the fairies seem . 
very touchy and bad-tempered But of course I. dp^* 
want to hear what they are saying. Anybody'wcAikb 
I'm sure." . - . 

With that she strains her ears to listen to whlft; 
is going on. ^p^ 

The queen is replying to something that Pri 
Diamond^dew has been saying, and is speaking 
rather snappishly, May thinks; but at least 
more complimentary in her remarks than she wa^^, 

" What more can I do ? What more ^^ \ 
want } " she is saying. " I have given the chile};. 
parents, a happy home, wealth, beauty, and i 
gence: what more is necessary to com 

happiness ? " -A^iSfe' \ 

May feels rather more pleasantly incline 
the fairy monarch than she did a few minutes si 
'Umph! well! she really owes me some repttk 
tion for saying just now I was a mistake froni bel- 
ginning to end," says May, listening with all liflt 
ears for what shall come next. 
'* True, great queen ! " (Princess Diamond-dew is 
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speaking again), "Tract But with all this, your 
majesty will well believe that our favourite's happi- 
ness is not complete, when I tell you that in many 
things, nay, I might say in almost everything, she is 
controlled and thwarted ; in fact — your majesty will 
scarcely believe it — she is not allowed to have her 
awn way ! " 

A murmur of indignant astonishment thrills through 
the fairy court. 

"What! A fairy favourite — a midsummer child 
not allowed to have het own way ! " 

"Impossible!" 

" Ridiculous: !" 

" Preposterous ! ** ^ 

" Absurd ! ** 

Expressions such as these restound on every side. 

" I never heard of suck cruelty in my life," cries 
one very sprightly little manikin. ** Not have her 
own way ! — ^why, she might as well not have her own 
hair or teeth f*' 

" Ah ! " observes a solemn old fairy, who is seated 
comfortably on a mushroom near the last speaker. 
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" You may hardly credit it, but I have heard that 
among mortals it is not unusual for them to borrow 
one another's " 

"One another's what?" asks a chorus of tiny 
voices. 

" One another's hair, iand teeth too." 

*' Oh ! impossible ! impossible 1 " is the cry from 
all sides, and there is a sound of laughter all over 
the wood, from every blade of grass and quivering 
leaf, like the tinkling of fifty thousand tiny, tiddy 
silver bells a mile and three-quarters away. 

Then there is a general demand for the grass- 
hoppers to strike up, and a new fairy frolic com- 
nvences. 

Off they go, the little people, whirling, gliding, 
sparkling in the silver moonlight, until May at last 
is glad to close her tired eyes, and shut out the 
bewildering scene. She is getting intolerably sleepy 
once more. 

The queen's voice, calling her court to order, 
rouses her. 

" After play comes work." 
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May's ears open wide, though her eyes will keep 
obstinately shut in spite of all her efforts to unclose 
them. 

" Her own way ! " says the queen. For the best 
to be said of these fairy outbreaks is, that after they 
are over, business is resumed at exactly the point 
of interest. 

'* Her own way I So that is what you think would 
secure the happiness of our midsummer child, — eh, 
princess ? " 

" Exactly, your majesty." 

"Ah! but I have heard said by fairies of un- 
doubted experience:-T-some of my wisest counsellors 
in fact — that, unlike ourselves, the happiness of 
mortals is not always perfected by the fulfilment of 
all their wishes." 

The queen seems disturbed and doubtful. 

"Your majesty means, that these foolish mortals 
do not always know what is really good for them. 
That I admit . in many cases. But for our mid- 
summer childr—she upon whom your majesty has 
already bestowed so many precious gifts — for her. 
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we need fear no such unhappy results I Her intelli- 
gence is far beyond her years : hef own way would, 
I am convinced, always be the right way." 

"What a sensible fairy, to be sure ! " May observes 
under her breath. " That is quite what I think." 

" In short, let your majesty but be guided by my 
counsel, and give her the free power to have every- 
thing exactly as she wishes it, and I am sure, not 
only that she will be the happiest little girl out of 
fairydom, but also that no evil results will follow." 

" A most sensible fairy indeed," thinks May. 

The queen still seems doubtful. She speaks with 
unusual thoughtfulness and gravity. 

" I tremble, princess, to place iii this child's hands 
a power of which she may not know the strength 
and importance — an unlimited power.'' 

" Limit it, then, great queen." 

" What do you mean, princess ? " 

" Give her this power but for a time — say but for 
one day — and test her fitness by the uses she may 
put it to. To-morrow — no, to-day, this very day, 
— for see, the dawn is already breaking — is the child's 
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bittliday. This one short summer day let her be 
happy: let her have her own way.*' 

The queen still hesitates. 

" What a stupid old thing ! " May says to herself. 
"Why doesn't she say 'yes* at once, and have done 
with it ? " 

The queen sighs. Then after a pause, — 

"I have considered, princess, and though still 

troubled and doubtful of the result, I will . consent to 

exert my regal power and grant your petition. For 

this one day at least, our midsummer child, whose 

happiness lies at our heart, shall have her own way 1 " 

This is declaimed in a very dignified and im- 
pressive manner, and as the queen concludes there 
is a general cheering and clapping of fairy hands. 

" Oh ! the dear little fairy-queen ! This is delight- 
ful ! that will be something like a birthday. Oh ! 
how charming ! — and I'm sure I won't wish for any- 
thing that IS wrong," May says. 

She feels that she would like to get up a cheer, too* 
— a good loud sensible hooraak^ only she is so sleepy. 

There is a stir, however, among the fairies. 
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" La Stance est lev6e/' says the queen, as she jumps 
from her lady-fern throne,, and casts off her dignity 
at the same time. 

" Only think of the fairies condescending to talk 
French," says May to herself, rather disgusted. 

"One moment — one little moment, great queen," 
cries Princess Diamond-dew. *' The day is breaking 
fast, and I dare not lose an instant of precious time." 

" Time was made for boobies," the queen observes 
>ather crossly. " What's the matter now } " 

" It is only a brother, please your majesty." 

Princess Diamond-dew is quite cowed by the queen's 
manner, and evidently at this point wishes she had 
learned crying when she was at school. 

*' Brother ! Ridiculous ! whose brother } " The queen 
is in a great hurry for a scamper before the day- 
light really shall come, and put the fairies to flight, 
and is evidently very impatient of more petitioning 

" Our favourite, May's." 

" Oh, May's ! What's the matter with him > H 
' is not a midsummer child. Why do you worry ana 
tease me about him, I should like to know ? ^ 
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** It is he who worries and teases May. That 
is What I wished to say to your " 

But the queen will not be detained a moment 
longer. The daylight is growing broader and broader. 
The birds are stirring, and warbling, to greet the 
rising sun. A rosy flush is chasing away the emerald 
and silver light. 

The queen stamps her foot. 

" Enougl^ enough ! '* she cries ; *' let him be 
smothered — and at once." 

But this May really cannot endure. It is too awful. 

She struggles with a violent effort to rise to her 
feet, but something holds her down. Why will not 
her eyes unclose.^ Why does a dead weight lie 
On her chest — seem to stop her from speaking or 
crying out } What though he is a tease — ^what 

though Oh ! her own dear brother ! " Cecil ! 

Cecil I " she Cf ies. 

There is a moment of extreme pain, of effort 
amounting to agony ; and then, with a scream, she 
nses, opens her eyes, and finds herself — clasped in 
"^r mother's arms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BIRTHDAY MORNING. 

''T X7HY, my dear May, what is the matter? 
You have been dreaming, darling." 

Mrs. Berkeley smooths her little girl's tumbled 
hair and presses her close in her loving arms. May 
hides her face on her mother's bosom, and shudders. 

" Oh ! mamma, they were going to smother kim : 
only think ! And I couldn!t stop them.*' 

" Who are they f and who was to be treated so } "' 

'*The fairies. They were going to smother Cecil, 
and " 

At this point May raises her bead, and looking 
into her mother's face, meets. her eyes full of^wonder- 
ing amusement. A smile, too, is playing about her 
mouth. 

"Oh, mamma, was it only a dream ? " 
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*' Why, of course, my little girl ; you are scarcely 
awake yet." 

" And it will not all conae true, then ? " 

^ No fear of that, especially since you have told 
me all about it. Dreams that are told never come 
true, you know,** says Mrs. Berkeley. 

" Don't they really ? " returns May, thoughtfully, 
taking her mamma's words as meant quite seriously. 
Then, after a moment's pause, — 

** And don't you think that I have been to fairy- 
land at all, then, mamma } *' 

Mrs. Berkeley smiles. ''Well, darling, I should 
hardly like to say; but wherever you have been, I 
am sure that the moment you are awake enough 
to open those sleepy little eyes of yours, you will 
confess that you are in fairyland now." 

So May raises her head from her mamma's 

shoulder and looks round her. Her eyes open as 

wide as they will possibly go, and the sleepiness 

vanishes in a moment. She had quite forgotten for 

the time that it was her birthday morning, but now 

the excitement and joy of it flash upon her. All 

8 
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across the foot of her little bed is a strip of red calico, 
with cardboard letters pasted, not very regularly, 
upon it : " Many happy returns of the day." 

It is evidently Cecil's handiwork, and May re- 
members with a little twinge of remorse that she 
was very cross with him, for shutting himself in the 
schoolroom and locking the door yesterday morning. 
Was he realLy busied in doing something to please 
and gratify her ? However, this is only a passing 
thought; other matters claim her more iriimediate 
attention. 

" Oh ! mamma dear, of course it is my birthday. 
But what can all these be } " As she speaks. May 
gazes, with wide-opened eyes and clasped hands, at 
a collection — a perfect wall and rampart of paper 
parcels, of all shapes and sizes, which are ranged at 
the foot of her bed. " They can never all be presents 
for me, can they > " 

Mrs. Berkeley looks at them one after another 
with a scrutinizing air. 

"I really think they look very like.it, — suppose 
you untie one or two, and see } It certainly seems 
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as if some beneficent fairy had been at work here. 
JDon't you think so ? " 

" Mamma, ^^// are my good fairy, I am sure." And 
May spriilgs into her mother's arms once more, 
tefore attempting to examine her treasures. 

Mrs. Berkeley kisses her little girl fondly. 

''God bless you, my darling, and give you many 
years of health and happiness ! " she says in her soft 
low voice. 

"And now, dear mamma, whichever shall I open 
first? Just see! Here is a long parcel in brown 
paper, and a square parcel in blue paper, and a flat 
parcel in white paper (that looks like a book, I 

think), and Oh ! dear me, I really am quite 

bewildered. Well, I think I will open this large 
<>ne in brown paper the first, because I fancy — 
indeed I am almost sure — that it is a very big doll, 
^ big as a real baby, and you know, of all things 
in the world, that is what I should like best." 

Mrs. Berkeley smiles and nods, with a tolerable 
notion that the parcel in question may contain 
something of the kind. 
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May draws it to her, talking all the while. 

" Why, mamma, it is as much as I can do to lift it J 
I believe, really I do believe it is a baby dolL Don't 
you think so ? But what is this written outside ? 
* For my dear May, from her loving mother/ Oh ! 
mamma, then you know what it is." 

May's excited fingers can scarcely untie the string, 
but in another second that obstacle i3 surmounted, 
and the baby doll is displayed in all her glory, — « 
embroidered robe, waxen arnis, blue eyes, lace- 
bordefed cap! May does not know what to admire 
most, as she nestles her close in her arms. May^ has 
all the instincts of a true woman in her, and loves 
her dolls now, as she means to love her little live 
dolls by-and-by. 

Mamma comes in for a good many more kisses, too, 
we may be sure, as each new glory of tucked petti- 
coat, silk-bound flannel, and knitted socks — all the 
work of mamma's own hands — is discovered and 
commented on. 

*' Well, May, and ar« you not going to open any 
of your other parcels } '* at last mamma asks. 
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'*0h, yes, dear mamma; only I really don't know 
wHich to take first. Let me see. Here is this little 
pstcket in blue paper — what can that be? Let me 
look at the direction. 'Midsummer May, from the 
fairy godmother.' Why, that's papa's writing, Tm 
sure. Isn't it ? Only think of his calling himself a 
fairy godmother ! " 

It is tied up very tightly. " How I wish I could 
get the string off!" May sighs; and at the same 
moment it breaks and comes into her hand. - 

But there is another paper — silver paper this time. 
May's excitement increases. 

" Mamma, will you hold dolly } I am so afraid of 
crumpling her." 

Mamma dutifully takes the baby. May feels her 
little packet. 

" It feels like a box. What can it be, mamma } " 
Then, unwrapping it, — "It is something in a little 
^hite box, and then all wrapped up in pink silver 

paper. Oh ! I really believe " 

" What would you like it to be, May ? " asks mamma, 
covering the half-disclosed treasure with her hand. 
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" I do wish it might be a little gold cross for my 
neck, like Aunt Flo's. Do you really think it can 
be?'; 

But before the words are spoken, there it is, the 
very identical ^hing. 

" It is exactly — oh, exactly what I wished for so 
much," May cries; "the dearest, prettiest, loveliest ! 
But how could papa have guessed what I wanted, do 
you think, mamma ? " 

" Because he is a magician or a fairy godmother, 
or something of that kind, no doubt. But now make 
haste and open your other presents ; for it is quite 
time you began to think about getting up, and 
coming down to breakfast." 

One after another the parcels are opened. One — 
the square one in brown paper, and directed to Miss 
Berkeley, Mwyngil, Wales — is a desk, a present from 
Aunt Flo, and May cannot really make haste over 
that. Its arrangements are so perfect and so com- 
plicated that it takes a long time to come to the end 
of them. It is of green leather, with a beautiful lock 
and two keys. 
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"Two keys, mamma. How nice that is!" May 
observes ; *' because I will always keep one inside 
the desk, and then if I lose the other I shall always 
know wherei the one is." 

"A most satisfactory arrangement, particularly if 
the desk is locked," returns mamma. 

But May is too engrossed to follow the argument. 

When the desk is opened there are found a blotting- 

hook and quite a pile of note-paper and envelopes, 

2nd an inkstand, so made that it can never by any 

possibility upset itself, nor be upset, unless under 

S^'eat provocation, and a delightful leather pocket 
fo r 

"Whatever can it be for, mamma dear? Isn't it 
^^arming ? " May asks. And a pen, and pencil, and 
^*iife — a two-bladed knife — and a pair of scissors. 

** What are the scissors fpr, do you think, mamma ? " 
^hen, without waiting for an answer, " Oh, to cut 
^Ut the words that are mis-spelt — I see." 

And most charming and delightful of all, and only 
discovered at the last moment, with a little help from 
^amma, a secret drawer, which May values more 
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than anything else, because she cannot in the least 
imagine what use she can put it to. 

Then the book is opened — a present from grand- 
mamma, — and turns out to be that most delightful of 
all fairy tales, " The Waterbabies," which, if you have 
not read, my dear reader, I advise you to read forth- 
with, and if you have read, to read it again. And 
this, too, was^ directed, and sealed, and covered half 
over, with postage stamps and postmarks, which 
made it trebly interesting and important. 

Then, done up in at least half a dozen wrappers 
and strings (just for the sake of teasing, of course), is 
Cecil's present, a dear little box of colours, with three 
real camel's-hair brushes. After all, Cecil is kind, 
because he knew that May had long set her heart 
upon just such a box. 

And lastly, — "Why, I do think this is another 
book, mamma, isn't it ? " 

" I really don't know. May. It came 'for yOu last 
evening, with Miss Williams' love." 

It is in brown paper, and then in blue. May dips into 
the middle of it. It is a blank book with blue lines. 
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"Why, mamma, it is a copy-book," rather in a 
tone of dismay. 

But, unfolding the blue wrapper, there are found 
printed on the -outside, in gold letters, the word 
" Diary/ and May's own initials, JU. B. 

May's face brightens. 

"A diary/ Oh! I see. That is nice. Then I 
shall be able to write down everything that happens, 
shan't I, mamma ? " 

"Yes, dear, indeed you will. You will find your 
new desk come in most usefully, I think." 

"Yes, mamma. And if you were me, would you 
write the diary evefy day a little bit, or would you 
write in it every now and then, when anything very 
i^iQarkable happens ? " 

** Really, my dear, I hardly know. But perhaps 
^ you were to b^in writing it every day, after a 
little while " 

** Oh t mamma, I know what you are going to say 
■^that I should not keep on doing it." . 

** Well ! there are a few things of which you have 
Pown tired, are there not ? " 
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" Oh, that horrid footstool, mamma ! But I don't 
mean to be a baby any more ;. I will set to work 
directly after breakfast, and finish that." 

" Yes, the footstool, and two or three other little 
things besides — eh, May ? But you need not set to 
work at them to-day, my child. On your birthday 
you must do exactly as you like, you know." 

May looks at her mother dreamily. . 

Did not somebody say that before? and when? 
She cannot at the moment recollect. The events of 
the past night have as yet scarcely returned to her 
memory. 

" But now. May, get up at once, and dress, there's 
a good child, or you will not be ready for breakfast, 
— and it will never do to begin the year by being 
late." 

As she speaks, mamma lays dolly very carefully 
down on two chains, which make a beautiful little 
cot for it, and departs to finish her own half-com- 
pleted toilette. 

May means to get up instantly, but our best reso- 
lutions are not always carried out.' She really cannot 
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hdp having a second kxdc at her treasures, before 

taldog the decisive leap, and even when that is made, 
tbe interruptions to her diessii^ operations are many 
and various. 

Jane comes in to assist, and the vhole array has 
to be spread ou^ and subjected to her approval 
In spite of protests feebly uttered, — " You'd better 
let me do your hair now, miss," '' Indeed and youll 
be late," and so on, she allows herself to be beguiled 
by the charms of one thing after another, until her 
admiration reaches its highest point when the desk, 
with the two keys and the secret drawer, is ex- 
hibited 

She declares it to be the most beautiful thing, how- 
ever, that she did ever see. 

So it is not to be wondered at, that the breakfast 
bell rings before May is anything like ready. 

Mrs. Berkeley puts her head into the room on her 
way downstairs. 

^'A^ot dressed yet. May ! " 

"No, mamma dear," from May ; and ** Indeed then, 
Jna'am," deprecatingly from Jane. 
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" Ah, well, birthdays don*t come every day, and 
little girls must be allowed to do as they like, " 
suppose ; but don't be longer than you can help> m" 
dear," says Mrs. Berkeley. 

May is rather relieved ; for punctuality is a poia 
on which Mrs. Berkeley is apt to insist. 

May knits her brow a moment. Jane is brushii— 
her hair, and gives • it a twist in the wrong directicz 
just then. 

Either that objectionable movement on the p^ 
of Jane, or the knitting of her brows, or somethira 
she cannot tell what, brings back to her mind wtm 
she was striving to recall. 

"Ah! that's it, — now I know; of course it ^r 
the fairy queen that said so," she remarks. 

Jane stops in her task. " And it was the fairy %&> 
what, Miss May } " she asks. 

May is just going to tell her all about it (for Ja^i 
is a great confidant of hers), when a new train of id^ 
occurs to her. " Suppose," she argues, " it shov:* 
after all have been only a dream — which I really d(^J 
think — then I had better not tell it, because mam H 
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^d just now, that told dreams never came true, and 
* should — ^yes, I should like it to come true ! *' 

It takes a so much shorter time to think things 
than to say them, that all this flashes through 
May's mind in half a, second, and with scarcely a 
pause she answers Jane's question, " What did the 
^ry say ? " 
" Oh ! nothing — ^nothing of any consequence/' 
Jane murmurs a sort of apology, and feels snubbed ; 
the result of which is an increased vigour in the hah*- 
l>rushing. 

And May sits quite silent, thinking over the events 

^f the past night. They have all come back to her 

*^Ow with wonderful distinctness. By simply shutting 

^ ^r eyes the whole scene returns : the moonlight, the 

*^rest glade, the grotesque fairy figures, the comical 

dignity of the' tiny monarch, the patronizing air of the 

*Viendly manikin, — all are there. Jane tells her that 

*^er hair is " done," but she does not hear, for she 

*3 once more listening entranced to the fairy edict 

'^^hich proclaims that for this day at least her wishes 

slall be all fulfilled I 
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" And really it does seem to be all coming- true/' 
she says to herself, as with her cross on her neck 
and dolly cuddled close in her arms, she makes her 
way downstairs. Jane follows her, heavily laden 
too. 

Jane cannot quite make her little mistress out this , 
morning, and remarks to one of her fellow-servants-j^ 
shortly after, that "indeed the child does not 
herself at all to-day, however." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WISH AND HAVE. 

At AY is greeted in the dining-room, where all 

the family is seated at breakfast, with a burst 

of congratulations, ^and some raillery on her late 

appearance from papa and Cecil. 

At another time May would probably have re- 

^nted this, from the last-named person at any rate; 

W this morning she is so completely impressed 

^ith a sense of her own importance, that* her 

• > 

^niiability is beyond the reach of all disturbance. 

She is possessed with the very spirit of good-humour, 

^r self-satisfaction — for the two are in truth very much 

^he same thing — and even Cecil's shafts fall harmless. 

She has, as heroine of the day, to make a little 

^^yal progfress of thanking, and kissing, and good 
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Wish receiving, round the table. But at last all is 
done, and May, taking her chair by Cecil, descends 
into every-day life, and b^ins eating her breakfast. 

She, however, still asserts the privilege of the day 
by keeping dolly on her lap during the meal. 

'^ My dear, you had better put it down,'* mamma 
says. 

But May's pleading face, and papa's indulgent 
"Oh! let her do as she likes on her birthday, please, 
mamma," are too much for mamma's firmness. 

May is triumphant, a little to her own surprise. 

May has seen Mrs, Owen, the coachman's wife, 
many times, taking a meal very comfortably, while 
her baby rests on her lap, and she is desirou^ of 
proving herself as clever a littk nurse and mother 
as Mrs. Owen. 

But whether practice has made perfect in Mrs. 
Owen's case, or whether Cecil did really shake the 
coffee unnecessarily, when he handed May her cup, 
it is hard to say. May finds out, however, that there 
are anxieties connected with the nursing of babies 
and the eating of breakfasts at the same moment. 
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Certainly it was not -the baby's fault, for she was 
as quiet and good as any baby could possibly be. 

We can only, I imagine, put it down to the score 
of May's awkwardness. 

As she raises her cup to her lips for the very first 
time, a great sploUh of coffee falls from the bottom 
of the cup on to the baby's beautiful clean embroi- 
dered robe, and- leavesr there an ugly. yellow stain. 
May is in despair. 

" Oh ! mamma — only see ! " she cries. 
" Well, my dear, you would have your own way, 
you know." 
" Ah ! I wish I hadn't now," cries poor May. 
But the fairies, anxious as they may be to oblige: 
her, can't help her there,. you see. That is the worst 
of it They may give us our own way sometimes, to 
he sure ; but what is to he done when we begin to 
^h that we hadn't wished to have things just as 
^e wanted ? It must, of course, be as perplexing to 
^e poor kind fairies as is the statement of the case 
^ you, my dear, kind reader — quite a puzzle, in 
'^ct; and all the wishing iii the world won't take 

9 
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eoffee-stains out of muslih robes, unfortunately, nor 
restore the freshness and purity that is once lost; 
The robe may be washed and stanched and " done 
up," but it will never be quite like new any more^ 
you know— never quite thie same. So remember that 
my dear child, and don't spill the coffee, if you can 
help it. ' ■ 

Dolly is laid at length upon the sofa, and May 
returns to her breakfast in a somewhat depressed 
and thoughtful mood. 

She is roused by Cecil, who addresses her, not 
very elegantly, but a good deal to the point. 

He is helping himself to radishes from a plate 
opposite him. 

*' Have some ? " he says, holding two or three over 
May*s plate. 

"Oh! no, no, please hot," is May's quick answer; 
and then she adds half aloud, quite' unconsciously, 
" That iaccounts for alL" 

Cecil bursts out laughing. "That does whatt 
How queer you are to-day, May ! What do you 
mean }'* 
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Every one's attention is aroused ; the colour mounts 
up to May's face, Mrs. Berkeley and Aunt Flo look 
inquiringly, and Mr. Berkeley asks, — 

"What's the matter, fairy } Is Cecil teasing you } 
I won't have it, sir : do you hear } May is not to be 
laughed at, or contradicted to-day, by any one." 

"I wasn't teasing her, indeed, papa; but if you had 
seen how comically May looked at the radishes you 
couldn't have helped laughing yourself." 

" I wish you could find something else to amuse 
you," May says, rather grandly. The more she 
thinks of it, ,the more she feels determined not to 
say anything about her fairy adventures. That one 
sentence was quite a slip. " If it really was all true," 
she argues, "perhaps the fairies would not like my 
telling ; and if not — if it was only a dream, I mean — 
^, I won't spoil the chance of its coming true, at 
any rate." 

Her wish as to her brother is scarcely expressed 
^ore it is fulfilled. Something else is found to 
aniuse him, and to engross not only his attention but 
fte attention of all the party. This is the arrival of 
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the post Not the postman, for he, in this case, was 
a woman. An old Welsh woman, in a high felt hat. 
worn on the top of her frilled cap, is seen slowly 
making her way up the garden. 

" Take the letters in through the window, Cecil," 
says his father. 

Cecil jumps up. * 

" There's only one, I do believe. Who's it for, 
Mary ? " he asks of the old woman. 

" How I wish it may. he for. me ! " .exclaims May. 

"Greedy child!" laughs her papa; "you want 
everything this morning, do you } " 

"I trust it may be to tell us how dear grand- 
mamma is," observes. Mrs. Berkeley, anxiously ; and 
May, looking at her mother s face, again widies that 
she had not wished. 

She is beginning to have a sort of conviction 
that what she has wished really will come to pass. 
It is so in this case. 

Cecil takes the letter from the hand of old Mary 

9 

who is trying to puzzle out the name of the person 
to whom it is addressed. 
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*It IS for one of the ladies, however," she observes, 
as she gives it up. 

"It is for you, May: you really seem to do 
nothing but wish and have to-day/" And Cecil throws 
down the letter carelessly into May's lap— too care- 
lessly. May is inclined to think, for such an important 
document. 

She turns it over and over and' examines it on all 
sides before opening it, as she has seen folks older 
and wiser than herself do. 

"Who can it be from, I wonder ? " she says, feeling 
very important indeed. 

" Open it, you goose, and see,"^'retums Cecil. 

May does so, and her face, which had before 
been radiant with suppressed delight and excitement, 
clouds suddenly over. 

"Oh mamma, how dreadfully tiresome and pro- 
voking ! It is from Alice Wynne, and she says " — 
reading from the letter — '"Freddy was very ill 
yesterday, and the doctor came, and said he thought 
he had caught the scarlet' — scarlet something — 
v^^hatever is it ? Oh, tiny " — (May's voice is the 
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reverse of sympathetic) — " * and so ' — only Hsten 
to this, mamma ! — ' we shall not be able to come 
and spend the day with you to-morrow. I am 

dreadfully sorry, and so is \'' May throws the 

letter down. " Oh, papa, isn't it dreadfully tire- 
some ? " 

" Very tiresome for Freddy, I should say." 

Freddy meets with more condolence from Mrs. 
Berkeley and Aunt Flo than May thinks his case 
at all warrants. 

Cecil for once sides with May. 

"That boy's a muff: he's always catching some- 
thing or other. Don't you remember, mamma, he 
caught measles last year just at the beginning of 
the holidays, and only got well in time to go 
back to school again ? " 

Mr. Berkeley laughs. " Well, that showed a great 
want of tact, I must say." 

Mrs. Berkeley and Aunt Flo say, "Don't talk 
like that, Cecil," and " Poor little fellow ! " respect- 
ively. 

May sits in gloomy silence, and wishes that the 
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letter had not been for her after all. Her party, 
to which she had been looking forward for ao long, 
wfll turn out to be a failure, she fears. 

Mr. Berkeley notices her downcast face. 

"Come, never mind, May. Don't you know the 
good old proverb, 'What can't be cured must be 
endured'? And as we can't cure Freddy, we must 
-nianage to get on without him." 

"Oh, it isn't Freddy particularly, papa, that I 
care about; but only think,— there are Alice and 
Lucy and Amy, too, who can't cottie. There will 
he nobody at all." 

" Well, you're a polite young lady ! / am coming, 
let me tell you ; and do you cill me nobody ? " 

tlay laughs. 

m 

"Oh yes, papa, you're somebody, of course; but 
you're not di party ^ you know." 

"I thought you were going to tell me that I Was 

too old a 'party,' May. However, let us count 

^eads. We are five. Who else will there be .? The 

^chards' are coming, are they not ? " 

Aunt Flo answers, — " Yes, Mrs. Richards said last 
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night that Edith and Nelly were looking forward to 
the day with great delight." 

** That makes seven." 

May gives a sort of groan. 

" Oh, dear me ! I don't think seven can be a party 
— not a real party^ Do you, Aunt Flo ? " 

''I don't see why you • should not call it a party 
if you like, May, or, at^any rate, have a very delight- 
ful day." 

May considers this rather a shabby and evasive 
reply, — from Aunt Flo, too, who really knows 
what parties are ! But she is too depressed to 
retort. * 

" And now comes the question of where we shall 
go for this wonderful picnic," observes Mr. Berkeley ; 
" I don't think we have quite settled that yet, have 
we?" 

" It must not^ be- too far, . papa, for fear of the 
weather." 

This is the prudential side of the question, from 
mamma, of course, who has had some experience 
pi Welsh showers. . 
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"I fancy we shall have it fine to-day, my dear; 

but we had better be provided with mackintoshes 

^d umbrellas^ and then I don't think we shall hurt 

in the waggonette. Where would you like to go, 

May ? " asks papa. 

Cecil answers before May has had time to make 
a decision. 

''Let us go to the Druid mountain, and spread 
lunch out on the stones ! " 

"Tm afraid that would be rather too much of a 
mount for mamma. Besides, it is May who must 
choose to-day." 

"Oh, not the Druid mountain, papa. What can 
you want to go there for, Cecil ? — up all that way, 
only to see a lot of ugly big stones standing up, 
and nothing to do." 

'* But, May, they are most interesting.*' 

"My dear boy, May does not find them so. Her 
antiquarian bump is not developed yet : is it. May ? " 

May is rather doubtful of the meaning of the word, 
but she makes a guess at it 

"I do like old things, if you mean that, papa. 
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That is just what I was going to say. I should so 
like to go to a ruin that Ji^ne was tellitig me about 
the other day, — a dear delightful old ruin of a house 
that was burnt down years and years ago, and no-^ 
body will build it up again, because it is :haunted. 
Don't you think that would be a charming place for 
a picnic ? Only think ! a real haunted house T"" 

" Well, May, the idea does not Strike me as a very 
lively one ; but that is a matter of taste. . For my 
own part I should prefer the Druids/* 

Here Cecil breaks in. " Oh, May, that is a stupid 
place to go to ! Just like a girl's choice." "^ 

" But, Cecil, a ruin ! only think ! Arid you did Ifke 
Caernarvon Castle last ^summer, and I did not go, 
and I have never seen a re^l good ruin." 

" Caernarvon Castle, — oh ! that's difTer^t, because 
of King Edward and the little Prince of Wales, and 
all that ; besides, a castle is something worth look- 
ing at, of course. But as for this stupid place — ^you 
can see plenty of ruined houses on the mountains 
any day, just as good as this, I'll be bound." 

"Oh! those huts without any roofs.- They are 
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not at all interestii\g ; and besides, I never heard 
that they were haunted, and I don't see why you 
should call my haunted house a ;stupid place, as you 
haven't been there to see." 

" I think May has you theref, Cecil," observes Mr. 
Berkeley. Then turning to May, "Well, fairy, you 
are queen of the day, you know, so if your heart is 
set on haunted mansions, there will we go. Eh, 
fiiamma ? " 

"Yes, dear, anywhere you like," returns mamma, 
"so long as it is not quite on the top of a mountain." 

So that little point is settled, and again May has 
her way. 

"Those dear, kind fairies ! they certainly are keep- 
ing their word,** May thinks, as she moves away from 
the breakfast table. " It is worth while being a mid- 
summer child to have one's own way even for one 
day in the year." 

May carries her collection of birthday presents 
into the schoolroom and spreads them out there, 
Dolly is laid comfortably upon two chairs, out of 
the way. Then May opens her desk. She is of 
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course very anxious to use it, and soil the pink 
freshness of her new blotting-book. 

*'You had better sit down and write to dear 
grandmamma at once, to thank her for her nice 
present," Mrs. Berkeley had said to May as they 
rose from breakfast. 

May had assented readily. 

She is, like a good many other little girls, rather 
fond of writing letters, so long as she is not obliged 
to be very particular as to the spelling, etc. 

Her mamma has this morning, too, forgotten to 
say anything about ruling the Ifaies, and that has 
pleased May very much. Not that she can write 
half as well without lines, but she thinks that it 
looks much nicer, and believes that her ideas flow 
more freely, and express fcemselves more elegantly, 
if she has not those ugly straight pencil-marks staring 
her in the face. 

Nature is said to abhor straight lines ; and if May 
had only known of the saying, she might have 
quoted it, and had some authority for her opinion. 
But unfortunately she didn't, and so, you see, she 
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was in her way quite as original as a good many 
other people are, till they find out that some one! 
else has done or said just the same things before 
them. 

May's ideas on this occasion do not, however, in^ 
spite of the absence of the objectionable lines, flow 
very fast. She gets as far as 

"My dearest Grandmamma,— 

" I thank you very much for the beautiful book 
you sent me." (And it must be confessed that Dame 
Nature would not have been at all offended by the 
regularity of even these few lines.) 

There May pauses. It is rather difficult to know 
what to say next. She was going to write, " tt is 
very pretty," — meaning the book ; but as she has 
not read it, how can she say so. } Altogether there 
seems a very good excuse for bringing the new pink 
blotting-book into use. 

And just then May's eye lights on the diary with 
the gilt M. B. on it. 

There is no resisting that. 
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" Of course I must begin and write in it to-day,** 
May observes, as she opens it; and poor grand- 
mamma's letter is put aside. 

But what to begin with? That is a very impor- 
tant question. 

Of course I presume, dear reader, that you will 
like to know ; and though a diary is a very private 
affair indeed — and as a rule one must no more dream 
of reading other .people's diaries than one would 
dream of reading tHeir letters, — in this instance we 
may, I think, be admitted to the young lady's con- 
fidence. 

Of course the date and the address must come 
first May's hand trembles with eagerness as she 
puts the first stroke. 

It really is a very serious and important affair, 
this first page of the journal. One is always so 
anxious to make it look neat and tidy> and sensible 
and natural, and all the rest, just as if it was not in- 
tended only for one's own private use and amusement. 

But May is not at all sure that she will be 
able to resist showing her journal — certainly to her 
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mamma, and perhaps to Auiit Flo, and perhaps, if 

he is very good, to Cecil. So after she has written 

the first lines, " This book was given to me on my 

tenth birthday by my governess, Miss Williams, 

and I think it was very Idnd of her," she pauses. 

She intended, when she began, to relate something 
about that wonderful visit to fairyland of the pre- 
vious night ; but .she hesitates. She is not quite sure 
whether it vfould be well even to tell it to the book. 
It would be such a pity to run any risks about its 
not coming, tnie,^ or to chance offending the fairies ; 
and May knows by experience how very easily 
they are offended. So. she gets her penknife and 
scratches out the words she had begun writing — 
"Last night." 

It is something to bring the penknife into use, and 
though it does go rather through the paper, that is 
not to.be wondered at, because the blade is really 
sharp, and it is a way knives have, besides. 

Then she begins on another line, because there 
^ a hole, and it's no use denying it. This time 
the entry is rather mysterious. 
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" It IS Midsummer- day to-day, and I am a mid- 
summer child, and so I think — that is, I am quite 
sure — and I will tell you why^ dear journal, to- 
morrow morning— that this will be one of the very, 
very, very happiest days of all my life." 

May reads this sentence over and over with some 
satisfaction,, crossing the is and dotting the is^ and 
putting a dash here and there by way of emphasis. 

" If a person has everything just as they wish, they 
must be happy, mustn't they, dear journal ? " May 
does not. write this, she only asks it of the journal 
as it lies open before her. 

And the journal makes no answer. 

I wonder what answer you would have made, dear 
reader, if May had asked you instead } 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"I DO SO WANT HER TO GO." 

I^HE morning hours passed away, as hours always 

do, quickly enough. And though May once or 

^ice wished that they would go quicker, I am not sure 

that the fairies were able to oblige her much in this 

respect, since the seconds and minutes were chasing 

one another, and pushing the hours along at the very 

top of their speed, and no one, not even minutes and 

Seconds, can do more than they can, you know. 

Perhaps the fairies themselves had not much leisure 

really to attend to the time, for May, what with 

one wish and another, kept them tolerably well 

employed ; and there is nothing like being busy to 

make one forget the way in which time is passing. 

Some very hard work, too, these poor fairies had" 

10 
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this morning, for May 'was perpetually wishing that 
the day would be fine ; so the patient fairies had to 
keep on rolling the clouds up and up the hills — very 
heavy work, too, those Welsh clouds are — and packing 
up the mists in fairy portmanteaux, so as to be quite 
ready the moment they were wanted again by the 
thirsty old Welsh giant, Cader. And the trouble 
they had to please May, and to persuade the sun to 
promise to shine all day long, nobody can conceive 
who is not well acquainted with the usual ways and 
habits of Welsh weather. 

However, they did succeed after all, as people 
mostly do when they try hard. And now at noon, 
with a blue sky faintly flushed with soft white clouds, 
the day promises to be one of unexampled (in the 
history of Wales) loveliness. 

May is ready dressed to receive her guests, actually 
in the new blue silk, about which she was so anxious 
last evening. The day is so bright and warm, that 
Mrs. Berkeley has decided that she is to wear it. 

But to May the pleasure is a little bit spoiled by 
two circumstances : the one being that Alice Wynne — 
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who is a year older than herself, and somewhat of a 

rival— will not be there to see it ; and in the second 

place, she finds when she puts it on that it is quite 

short — shorter by a good bit than her every-day 

frocks, instead of being ever so much longer, as she 

Jiad hoped. This, however, comforts her a little for 

fte absence of Alice, who has her frocks quite down 

^o the tops of her boots. 

Boots, too 1 Yes, that is another subject which 
troubles May a little while she is dressing. She is 
undecided between her old boots — ^which are, to be 
sure, a little shabby, and very thick — and her new 
ones, which are thinner, and a trifle, just the least 
trifle, short at the toes. 

Jane decides her by advocating the cause of the 

^'d and thick boots : May at once, with the spirit 

^^ Opposition which is natural to us all, I am afraid, 

^*^lies to put on the new ones. Her wish is of course 

^Ifilled, and on the boots go. Jane confesses that 

*^^y do suit better with the new silk dress than the 

^^ ones would do. 

**But indeed, miss, you must take care of your new 
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frock, scrambling about," she observes, as . she looks 
May oyer with some satisfaction. 

'' Oh yes, Jane, Til take ckre." 

But Miss May is not much given to " taking care," 
and Jane is rather surprised that her mistress has 
allowed the new silk to be put on for the occasion : 
she knows nothing of the fairy arrangements, of course. 

As soon as May is dressed she goes downstairs. 
There is a little private plan of her own which she 
is very anxious to carry out, and of which she has 
as yet said nothing to any one. She is stopped ^ 
halfway downstairs, however, by Cecil, who comes 
bounding towards her. 

" I say. May, there's another visitor come to your 
party. Who do you think it is ? " 

"Another! What do you mean? Have Edith 
and Nelly brought somebody with them ? " 

" No, no. It's a grown-up visitor — a gentleman — 
somebody you were so sorry you couldn't have the 
other day because he was away." 

'' Not Mr. Griffith .? Oh ! Cecil, I do wish it was 
Mr. Griffith." 
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"And so it is. You go and [see; he's in the 
drawing-room now with mamma and Aunt Flo. 
Isn't it jolly his coming ? " 
"And he's going with us } " 

"Of course he is; and it seems that Aunt Flo 
knew all about it last night, only she thought she 
wouldn't say, just to surprise you." 

Mr. Griffith, the clergyman of the village near 
which Mwyngil is situated, is a great favourite with 
l>oth the children, and a special favourite, it is sus- 
pected, with some of the elders too ; at any rate, his 
advent is a satisfaction to all the party. 

Edjth and Nelly Richards arrive soon after. 
Edith is a tall girl of twelve, who does not say 
^uch; Nelly, a gay little romp of eight or there- 
abouts. 

The carriage is already waiting at the door, packed 
^ith various hampers, suggestive of good things to 
^oine. There is no time for croquet ; May nlight just 
^s well have saved herself all that trouble last night, 
^^e thinks, as she gives a glance to the ill-arranged 
aoops. 
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The party have all to be stowed away in the 
brake: now is the moment for carrying out May's 
deeply-cherished design. She runs off, but in a 
moment re-appears with dolly, carefully wrapped up 
in a shawl, in her arms. 

"My dear, you catft take that thing," observes 
papa, irreverently, of the baby. 

" May, what nonsense ! " exclaims mamma, 

" Oh, mamma, please, I do so want her to go ; 
she will be no trouble on my lap." 

" Remember the coffee. May," from mamma ; 
and, "There are packages and people enough 
without that, I should think," from papa. 

But May holds firm to her wish. 

" She isn't a package, nor a people either, papa," 
she pleads, *^ and I do so want her to go." 

" Well, tumble in, then, goose, and please your- 
self. You're a spoilt child, and that's the long and 
the short of it, I suppose." And papa shakes his 
bead very soJemnly. 

But May does not care much for that, since he 
helps her into the carriage with the baby in her 
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arms, and she can see by the twinkle in his ^y^^ that 
he is not really angry. 

Mrs. Berkeley looks a little more serious as May 
takes a seat in the brake by her. 

" May, my dear, I do think it is very silly of you 
to bring it." 

May takes her mother's hand and strokes it 
coaxingly. 

" Mother dear, you did say I was to have every- 
thing my own way to-day." 

*' Did I ? Well, really^ I must say you are taking 
full advantage of your privileges." 

Then she smiles too, and May knows it is all right. 

Edith and Nelly quite sympathize with May, and 
are lost in admiration of the baby and the baby's 
clothes. Cecil is too busy at the moment, talking to 
Mr. Griffith about the horses, to notice the incident; 
but May does not quite escape his severe remarks. 
Directly he is in the carriage he discovers the fact 
of dolly's presence. • 

" Why, you never mean to say that youVe brought 
that stupid thing with you ! " he exclaims. 
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May means to say nothing about it. She receives 
the remark in dignified silence, supported, no doubt, 
by the sympathy and admiration of her female 
friends. 

" Did ever you know such a stupid thing } " 'Cecil 
goes on, appealing to Mr. Griffith. 

But Mr. Griffith professes to have a great weakness 
for dolls — baby dolls in particular — and wins May's 
eternal affection by offering to hold "the child" 
while she puts up her parasol. He takes it so 
gravely, and hushes it with so much devotion, that 
Cecil cannot say a word more on the subject ; but 
he wonders in his own riiind how it is that *'a man 
who knows a good horse when he sees it can be 
such a muff," and supposes it is '* because he's a parson, 
poor fellow ! " All Cecil's heroes are soldiers, as are 
the heroes of all boys of twelve ; and Cecil himself has 
quite resolved to be Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army before he has done with it, so that he naturally 
feels great compassion at times for his friend Mr. 
Griffith, who is '* suck a good fellow, and only a parson, 
you know." 
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However, these remarks and reflections are but 
as ripples on a summer sea. The party in the brake 
is a very merry one, and each man, woman, and child 
in it sets off with the determination of enjoying a 
very pleasant day. 

The sky is clear, the air is fresh, and the horses' 
feet make music as they tramp along the road. 
What a pleasant sound it is, the even clatter of those 
nailed feet ! How it makes us envy our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers in their leisurely travels, when 
railways Wtere not, and the world went slower than it 
does for us ! 

The road, too, is a pleasant one (as what Welsh 
road is not.^) — ^winding along by wooded hills 
and deep' valleys, — now through a shady lane, over^ 
hung by trees, and bordered with tall stately lady 
fern ; now by the bare mountain side, where the 
old gfrey crags rear their proud heads above the 
little world at their feet. 

Clatter, patter, clatter : on our travellers go. Now 
they pass through a quiet village, where the grey 
stone cottages nestle in a background of green foliage ; 
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now they swing merrily over an old stone bridge, 
whose massive arches span some shallow tumbling 
stream, that lashes noisily over the boulders, and 
makes a thousand mimic waterfalls as it brawls 
along. 

The children playing by the road stand aside, and 
bob as the carriage passes, or follow it with bunches 
of wild flowers in their hands as offerings for the 
ladies, — not altogether disinterested ones, perhaps, 
but who in this world is quite and altogether dis- 
interested ? It is a delightful drive, certainly ; 
especially, May thinks, as it leads to those charming 
ruins, about which she is weaving in her active little 
brain all sorts of mysterious romances. She has 
read a poem somewhere — she can't remember quite 
where — about a haunted house, and it keeps con- 
stantly running in her mind : 

" The flowers grew rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 
And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the dial." 

She has made up her mind that this deserted 
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mansion of hers is to be exactly and in every respect 
like that in the poem ; and as for the tangled roses, 
this is .to be a perfect Rosamond's bower ! 

" I think we must be getting near* this wonderful 
place of yours now. May,'* papa observes at length. 

" Do you think we are, papa ? We must begin to 
look out, then." 

** What do you think about lunch, Mary } " he asks 
his wife. " Is it to be among the ruins V 

"Well, i don't know, dear. We must see what 
sort of a place it is first. I always fancy ruins are 
damp and musty, myself." 
"Oh ! but, mamma, they are so romantic, and — 
"Well, well, we will see, fairy!" 



>> • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

" For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
* The house is haunted ! ' " 

• T N a minute or two the carriage stops at a rather 
dilapidated-looking gateway. 
''This IS Dolbadam, I believe, sir," says John, 
' touching his hat. 

The gate leads into a park, and the drive is much 
overgrown with moss and weeds ; but by the side of 
the gate is a pole, and on the top of the pole is a 
big board, and on the board, in freshly-painted white 
letters, are these words, — 
"" Trespassers will be prosecuted." 
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" Hullo ! what's that ? " exclaims Mr. Berkeley, 
reading the board. 

" Will you go up the drive, sir ? " asks John, from 
the coachbox. 

" Eh } Well, I don't know. What had we better 
do, mamma } No ; I think we will get out and 
walk." 

" What is the matter ? " asks May, anxiously. 

" Well, May, I am not quite sure that our visit will 
be acceptable, that's all. But perhaps we have not 
lighted on the right place." 

John hastens to assure his master that this is with- 
out any doubt the deserted mansion in question, and 
also adds the information that "that there board was 
not up a few weeks ago." 

And indeed the paint looks fresh and new. They 
all descend, however, and the carriage is directed to 
wait. 

The rusty gate creaks heavily on its hinges, just 
as it ought to do, when they enter, and a feeling of 
delighted awe already begins to thrill through M^y. 

They follow the moss-grown drive through the 
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park. At present there is no sign of a ruin any- 
where, but the park is large and undulating. 
PresentlJ^ they come to another gateway, more 
dilapidated even than the first. 

" We must be getting near the ruins now, papa, I 
think ; 'don't you } We shall come to the gardens 
first, of course. 

" * The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums ; a wilderness it was 
Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers.' " 

May is beginning to feel quite excited and poetic. 

"How still it is, isn't it .^" she says to Edith. 
"That's right, of course; haunted houses always 
are." 

" Are they } " returns Edith, who is a less excitable 
young lady than May ; " I always thought it was the 
noises about haunted houses that frightened people." 

" Ah ! well, perhaps you're right. Listen : didn't 
you hear something then ? " 

" I thought I heard a cow mooing at a distance." 

"A cow!" 

May feels quite offended that any sound so plainly 
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commonplace should be supposed to have disturbed 
the awful stillness of the haunted spot. 

An exclamation from Cecil, who is on in advance, 
stops any reply. 

** Here it is ! here it is ! here's your house ! " and 
then immediately after follows a ringing peal of 
laughter, as Cecil disappears from sight behind a 
clump of trees. The laughter sounds more discord- 
ant and terrible to May than the mooing of the cow 
had done. In a moment Cecil comes running back, 
laughing with all his might. 

"Oh, May, this is a sell ! Come and look at your 
haunted housed Come and look at your romantic 
ruin! It's the most beautiful thing you ever saw 
in your life." 

" There is something, for I can see it through the 
trees," May says, determined not to be laughed out 
of her ruin if she can help it 

"Oh yes, there's something, certainly. Come 
along, and see." 

Another second brings them in sight of the build- 
ing, and May's face grows very long indeed. 
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There is a ruin, certainly, if a square grey stone 
house without any window-frames can be called such ; 
but there is nothing in the least moss-g^own or 
romantic about it The stones have evidently just 
been cleaned down ; piles of timber and parcels of 
slates lie about in all directions. Immediately in 
front of the entrance is a great heap of mortar ; and 
the ruin has, it is clear, made up its mind to be a 
ruin no more. 

Mr. Berkeley cannot help joining Cecil in his laugh 
against May. 

"Well, this is a romantic spot to have chosen, I 
must say, fairy ! I don't think I will get you to take 
me for an outing again. What's to become of us.^ 
We shall certainly be taken up for tramps or vagrants, 
if we don't take care." 

" I should think it would be rather a pretty place 
when it is finished, only it lies, like all old houses, 
rather low," Mrs. Berkeley remarks, making a survey 
of the premises. 

*' Yes ; I should have pulled the thing to bits and 
begun fresh, if it had been me," returns her husband. 
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Edith Richards makes her voice heard, for a wonder. 
"I think this niust be the place papa was talking 
about the other day,'* she remarks. " I did not know 
where we were coming, or I could have told you a 
Colonel somebody has bought it, and is going to 
rebuild it." 
May is quite depressed. 

" Oh dear, what a faijure everything is ! " she cries. 
*' How I wish we had never come here at all ! " 

" I suppose the next best thing will be to go away 
as fast as ever we can," returns papa. " Don't you 
know the saying, 'It's no good crying over spilt milk ' } 
or spoiled haunted houses, either; so come away. 
Who'll be at the gate first } Now for a race ! Come, 
Griffith ! come, children ! " 

Off they set, helter-skelter,— papa, Mr. Griffith, 
Cecil, and the girls. 

" Stop, papa, stop ! it's not fair ; you've got a start ; 
come back, come back ! '' 

But papa is off, and there's no stopping him, and 
no coming up to him, either. Mr. Griffith does run 

him rather hard, certainly ; but just as he is gaining 

II 
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on him Jie catches his foot or stumbles over some 
little bit of rising ground, and in a moment down he 
is, flat on the greensward. 

It is great fun — Mr. Griffith's tumble the best fun 
of all, particularly as he is not hurt, and doesn't seem 
to mind : perhaps it is a comfort to him that the 
ladies are not in sight. But he gets a great deal 
of rallying all round ; and amid much laughter and 
merriment the whole party make their way out of 
the domains of the haunted house. 

"But it was a horrible sell, you know," Cecil re- 
marks, as the rusty gate swings heavily back on its 
hinges behind them. 

The next thing to be thought of is dinner — dinner 
or luncheon, or whatever that nondescript meal may 
be which people partake of at picnics. Whatever its 
name, it makes a very important part of the day's 
proceedings. 

First of all, the site has to be chosen, May's ruia 
not having proved available ; and the choosing of 
the site is a matter of no small difficulty. There 
are so many things to be considered. It must be 
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dry ; it must be secluded ; it must be pretty ; it 
must not be sunny; it must npt be exposed to 
wind ; it must not be visited by gnats and midges ; 
it must not be too far from a stream of water ; it 
must not be too far for John to carry the hampers 
from the carriage. 

At length, however, a spot which combines all 
these advantages is found. Everybody is getting 
yather hungry just about this time, or everybody 
might not have become so suddenly impressed with 
the peculiar suitableness of the situation. 

Then the business of the day commences. The 
hampers are unpacked, the cloth is spread, the 
plates are piled round, and the work of demolition 
begins. 

May is in great glee. 

" Isn't it lovely } " she asks delightedly of Aunt 
Flo, by whom she is sitting, with dolly stuck up by 
her side. 

Aunt Flo says "Yes," but is rather uncertain 
whether May means the veal and ham pie which 
she is devouring, in spite of the sugar having been 
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upset all over it, or the fact that Mr. Griffith has 
just poured all th^ custard over the pickled salmon 
instead of the dressing intended for it. 

But these small contretemps only add zest to the 
good appetite and fun of the party, — although there 
IS a blank look on the faces of more than one when 
it is discovered that the corkscrew has been forgotten. 
After a while, however, mamma remembers that she 
has a little one somewhere in one of her pockets — a 
circumstance which creates a good deal of laughter 
against her ; and after some fumbling it is produced 
and made use of, to the general satisfaction, although, 
as might have been expected, the champagne flies 
about in the most absurd way, and insists upon going 
everywhere except into people's glasses. 

But now, when dinner is over, the question is, 

what is to be done with the rest of the afternoon. 
"We can't have tea just directly, you know,'* May 

observes sadly, with the conviction that people who 

come out to a picnic are expected to do nothing but 

eat all day long. 

The old trouble of the ruin returns. 
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"If that had only been a pretty place ! " sighs our 
heroine. 

"What a pity now we didn't go to the Druid 
mountain ! " observes Cecil. 

"There are some splendid slate quarries near here. 
What do you say to going to see one of them ? " 
suggests Mr. Griffith. 

"A slate quarry! Oh, Mr. Griffith, Tm sure no- 
body cares to go* to such a place as that/' exclaims 
May. 

" Don't they, though > '' this is from Cecil ; " I do, 
for one, and so does Aunt Flo, and so does papa, 
and everybody but you. May. That is, I think so," 
glancing round him as he speaks. 

Nelly creeps up to May and takes her hand. 

" It's all in the dark, I believe ! " she whispers. 

"In the dark } Oh, how very horrid I Not that 
Tm afraid of the dark, though," May adds quickly, 
by way of correcting herself. " But what is there 
to see when one gets there } I know what slates 
are, and* I'm sure one can see enough of 'them any 
day." 
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" You always object to everything that everybody 
else wants, May," Cecil remarks in a severe tone. 

" Well, pray please yourself, and then I. suppose 
you'll be happy," retorts that young lady ; " and I 
am sure I hope your old quarry will turn out a 
success ! " 

May is rather cross, and has quite forgotten that 
by so expressing her wishes she has, thanks to the 
fairies, secured their fulfilment. 

"It may easily turn out more of a success than 
your old ruin," is Cecil's rejoinder, — rather 2tn unkind 
one, considering the concession which May has just 
made. 

But then she did not do it very graciously, and 
that spoils everything, if people would only believe 
it. 

On this point, may I be forgiven for offering one 
piece of good advice, dear reader ? When you are 
giving up your own way, or doing a kind and good- 
natured action, do it kindly, or don't do it at all. 
It amounts in the end to exactly the same thing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A VISIT TO A SLATE QUARRY. 

l^-^^-A. finally * decides the matter of the slate 
quarry. 

" Let those go who want to go, and let those who 
don't want to go stay with mamma," — mamma not 
being quite equal to the undertaking. 

Nelly, having the fear of something " dark " before 
her eyes, decides to remain with Mrs. Berkeley ; and 
at first May thinks that she will do the same — ^she 
and dolly ; but no sooner have the rest of the 
party set off than the desire of seeing something 
new seizes upon our little heroine. 

"I wish I had gone now," she says, rather dole- 
fully, as she watches the retreating figures making 
their way up the mountain path. 
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" Then run, my child — run after them at once, and 
overtake them." 

" Do you mind, mamma ? " 

" Mind ! no, my darling. I will take care of Nelly ; 
I think it will be too tiring an expedition for her. 
So run — be quick." 

'' Nelly, you take care of dolly for me, will you ? " 

May runs. " Stop, stop f wait a minute — wait for 
me ! " she cries. 

" What's the matter ? " 

" Only Tm coming, that's all." 

" Oh, that's all, is it ? Come along, then." 

There is a slight halt, and then on they trudge 
again. 

It is rather a steep road, that winds round the side 
of a mountain ; but as they mount^higher and higher 
a beautiful valley seems to spread itself out before 
the'm under their feet, and they wait every now and 
then to admire and rest 

Presently Mr. GriflSth, who is leading the way, 
stops at a rough stone stile. 

" This is the best way over the side of the moun- 
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tain," he says. "A very few minutes will take us 
to the other road, where the quarry is." 

So on they go over the springy heather, with the 
fresh mountain breeze playing all sorts of pranks 
with their hair and their hats, and everything that 
its freakish fingers can lay hold o£ 

They are a merry party, and May cannot help 
enjoying herself, although she was rather determined 
when she set off that she wouldn't. 

If it only wasn't for those unpleasant-looking black 
cattle scattered about all over the hill-side ! 

May, in spite of her six months' residence in 
Wales, has not yet got quite accustomed to them. 
She is a great deal too wise, and too much afraid 
of Cecil's laughter to say anything on the subject ; 
but when one or two are standing very near the 
little pathway, she shuts her eyes as she passes — 
on the principle of the ostrich who, when he hides his 
head in the sand, thinks himself safe from pursuit. 
It is doubtful whether May is aware of that fact in 
natural history, but as the black cattle dotit eat her 
^p or otherwise injure her, it seems to be a good plan. 
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The exploring party cross the brow of the hill, 
and come down into a very different sort of valley 
to the one they have left on the other side : that 
clothed with trees and marked out in many-coloured 
squares of smiling fields, with a sparkling river 
winding like a thread of silver in the midst ; this 
bare, bleak, and desolate, with little to break the 
grey monotony, for the row of quarrymen's cottagies 
on the grey hill-side is grey too. Everything that 
is not made of slate in them is grey stone ; but for 
the most part they are slate all over, even to the 
garden walls and the doorsteps. 

The very hills seem made of nothing but bits of 
broken slates ; just as if a. mountain of slates had 
been chopped up into bits by an angry giant, and 
piled into heaps : and this is indeed just what has 
been done by a giant who can make himself very 
disagreeable at times, and whose name is Gunpowder, 

" Well, I hope you call this pretty," observes Mi 
May to Cecil, who is walking beside her. She i 
determined not to be pleased if she can help it. 

"Yes, very pretty — at least, very interesting 
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returns Cecil ^^ Pretty is oaly a girl's word when 
she doesn't know how to call things by their right 
names. But what is that ? " 

It is a bugle-call sounding sharp and clear in the 
fresh mountain air^ and wakening the eftioes of the 
distant hills. 
They all stop to listen. 

"What can it be, I wonder? Oh! look at the 
little sheep running along, skipping over the broken 
slates. Poor things ! perhaps it is the shepherd who 
is calling them/' suggests May. 

"Oh no, May; it can't be that. Do you know 
'^hat it is for, papa ? " asks Cecil. 
■ Mr. Berkeley and Edith Richards have come up 
3t the moment; Mr. Griffith and Aunt Flo are a 
'*ttle way on in front. 

"Come along, children! come along quickly, and 
Perhaps we shall see the blasting," says Mr. Berkeley. 
**The blasting! Has the bugle anything to do 
^iththat?" asks Cecil. 

•*Yes, I know; it is to tell people to get out 
^f the way," says Edith, who, being a little Welsh 
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girl, knows all the manners and customs of the 
natives. 

" Then we'd better go the other way, hadn't we ? " 
suggests May. 

" Oh ! ne^er fear ; we will get up where auntie and 
Mr. Griffith are, and then we shall be in a capital 
position. Who'll be there first ? One, two, three, 
and away ! " cries papa. 

There is a race, which Cecil wins, of course; the 
two girls come up next, and Mr. Berkeley last 

"I am an old man, you know," he says, apolo- 
getically, as he joins the party. 

Now that they are round the brow of the hill, they 
have an excellent view of a slate quarry opposite to 
them. It is a great open pit cut out into shelves, and 
with little railways running from one shelf to another, 
down which, every now and then, little waggons full 

of slates come rattling, with a great bustle and noise. 

» 

" Is that the place we are going to scfe ? " asks 
May of Mr. Griffith. 

"No; we are going to another quarry a littl 
farther up the valley, but we may as well look < 
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this as we go. How would you like to run down 
the hill in one of those dear little waggons ? '' 

" Oh, not at all ! You don't mean to say you are 
going to do that, Mr. Griffith ? Why, it is just like 
coming down the side of a house ! " 

Mr. Griffith looks doubtfully at Aunt Flo. " Don't 
be alarmed, Miss Berkeley," he says, smiling; "I 
think we shall be able to manage without that." 

"But /should like to go up and down in one of 
those waggons," observes Cecil. 

" Would you } The consequences might be serious. 
You might be turned into a slate before you were 
aware of it, possibly," laughs Mr. Berkeley. "But 
look! that is where they are going to blast— just 
opposite." 

"What do you mean by blasting f' asks May: 
** blowing the horn } " 

Just then the horn does blow again. 

"Well, that was not exactly the blast I meant, 
though it seemed like it : I mean that they are 
going to blow up a little piece of the rock with gun- 
powder." 
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" Gunpowder ! Oh, papa 1 ** 

May slips her hand into Mr. Berkeley's, and feels 
safer. 

" It won't hurt us where we are ; but see how all 
the men are running : that is to get out of the way 
of the explosion." 

''There's the man with the gunpowder; I see 
him ! " cries Cecil, delighted. All boys seem to 
have a natural love of gunpowder in them. 

" Yes, he has it in a kind of little horn. Do you 
see ? He is going to put it in a hole which has been 
drilled in the rock. Then he will set light to it and 

» 

run off," explains Mr. Griffith. 

" Just like Guy Fawkes, isn't it ? " says May, get- 
ting excited too. 

They see the whole process, and then have to wait 
for the explosion. 

" I wish it would come," Edith says, rathe 
nervously. 

She and May are both standing with their han 
over their ears to keep out the sound. May tr 
very hard not to do so, but really she can't help it 
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The explosion, after all, is not very terrible, though 
it does make a good deal of noise as it echoes from 
one side of the hill to the other. Then there is a 
burst of white smoke, a little bit of rock falls over 
and over, and then, one by one, the men creep out 
of their hiding-places. 
The horn sounds again. 

"That is to say all is safely over," observes Mr. 
Griffith. " Now we can go on ; we shall be at the 
other quarry in a minute." 

May cannot help feeling glad to hear that there is 
no more fear of being blown up, though she does not 
confide her feelings to any one. 

Mr. Berkeley's next remark is not very reassuring. 
" I suppose a good many accidents happen in these 
quarries ? " he observes to Mr. Griffith. 

"A great many, I am afraid. Indeed, a man in 
my parish told me they were of almost daily occur- 
rence." 

'* Indeed ! It seems a pity that some better method 
of applying the powder cannot be adopted, does it 
not ? '' 
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The two gentlemen walk on, and engage in a little 
learned discussion. May goes to Aunt Flo. 

" 'Do you like quarries, auntie ? " 

" Yes, dear ; I think it will be very interesting." 

" And you are not afraid of being blown up, or 
anything .? " 

" No, not in the least ; I am sure that Mn Griffith 
would not take us into any danger." And Aunt Flo's 
face is so bright and pretty as she speaks, that May 
feels somewhat comforted. 

" I will keep close by you, auntie." 

" Very well, dear." 

They are now just at the entrance of the other 
quarry — ^the one they have really come to see. It is 
rather a steep mount up to it, over a rough path of 
loose slates. May begins to wish her new boots 
anywhere but on her feet. 

However, the top is soon reached. Mr. Griffith 
secures a guide from among the workmen, — a 
bright, intelligent-looking young man, who speaks 
English like a foreigner, — and they begin their ex- 
plorings. 
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Little waggons are being drawn up and down the 
almost perpendicular sides of the hill; and Mr. Griffith, 
glancing up at them, asks Aunt Flo whether she 
would like to try that style of locomotion. But Aunt 
Flo shakes her head doubtfully, and they all follow 
their guide to the entrance of a little tunnel, which 
is cut out of the rock. Everything is small in Wales, 
—the sheep, the fowls, the people, the railways, and 
even the tunnels. 

May, who has hold of Aunt Flo's hand, loosens 
it a moment to turn to Edith. 

" It is dark really : Nelly said it was." 

" Is it ? " May cannot quite make out from Edith's 
face whether she likes the prospect of the adventure 

or not. 

Two little empty slate waggons are found close 
at hand ; some impromptu seats — old boxes turned 
upside down — are arranged in them for the use of the 
ladies, and they are invited to enter. 

Aunt Flo, May, and Mr. Griffith are in one little 
waggon ; papa, Cecil, and Edith, in the other. Two 
workmen push them along, and the little carriages 

12 
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slide easily and quickly into the darkness of the 
tunnel. 

How dark it is ! and how cold ! May thinks she 
has never in her life felt any cold half so great. 
And what are these great drops that come splash- 
ing down on her hat, and actually — ^yes, actually on 
her blue silk dress } It can't be raining here, surely ! 
" Auntie, what is Lt } " she asks, looking up into the 
darkness: and just then a 'big drop comes splash on 
the tip of her nose. 

" Well, this may be pleasure," May thinks all to 
herself, " but for my own part, I don't think I should 
call it so!" 

"The tunnel is dripping very* much, certainly," 
says Aunt Flo. 

" So it is : I'll put up my umbrella." This is Mr. 
Griffith's voice, but where he is,^ of course nobody 
can discover. However, he manages to put his 
umbrella so as to shelter Aunt Flo, .and May too, 
who creeps quite close to her. 

'* That's right ! Now I can put my shawl round 
you. May." 
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"Yes, auntie, and give me your hand. It's nice 
to have hold of somebody's hand here in this place. 
Don't you think so ? " 

Aunt Flo laughs as she gives May a hand, 
and says, " Perhaps so." But her sweet musical 
laugh sounds hollow and strange in the damp, dark 
tunnel, and makes May shudder a little. 

" Don't, auntie," she says, pleadingly. " It doesn't 
sound right,^ somehow." 

On they go — rumble, rumble, rumble, through 
the darkness : it really seems as if it would never 
end. 

Papa's cheery voice is quite a comfort. " I say, 
Griffith, where are you taking us } Remember, if 
we're nev^r seen or heard of any more, you're re- 
sponsible." 

"All right, Mr. Berkeley; we shall soon be at the 
other end now." 
But just then there is a dead stop. 
** It looks like the other end of nowhere, I think.' 
returns Mr. Berkeley. 
May looks about her \ she is beginning to be able 
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to see quite well in the darkness, and can almost 
distinguish papa's face as he turns it towards her. 

The stoppage is occasioned by the unpleasant fact 
that another little waggon is coming along the same 
lines in an opposite direction. There is a great deal 
of guttural shouting in an unintelligible tongue — un- 
intelligible at least to May. The difficulty is solved 
by the waggon which is coming towards them being 
turned off on another line of rails, for just at this 
point the tunnel widens out, so as to admit the two 
side by side. 

Then on the travellers go again merrily, with th 
end of the tunnel well in view, and the light comin 
quicker and brighter. At last they are at the 
journey's end, and May is by no means sorry to ju 
out of the waggon. 

They are in the quarry now : on all sides of them 
rise the grey mountain walls ; only above is the 
blue sky. Cecil whispers to his sister, — 

" I say, May, don't you feel like a fly at the 
bottom of an empty jam pot 1 " 

And May, though it had not occurred to her before. 
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I^^S^ns to think that she does'; only the grey walls 
surrounding them are not smooth and shiny, like the 
sides of a jam-pot, but vaulted and cavernous ; and 

• ^^^^ the kind of broad terrace where they are stand- 
^^2 they can look into a deep yawning pit, the 
^^ttom of which is hidden from them by clouds of 
^ense white smoke. 

'* What is all that down there ? " May asks, as she 
^^^ps somewhat timidly over. 

** That is where the men are at work," explains the 

** What I down there in all that smoke ? How can 
^^ey breathe ? " asks Cecil. 

T'he guide smiles a curious little smile, and 
apposes it is because they are used to it. 
*' How many men are at work there } " he is asked. 
'* Oh, a hundred, probably ; there are about eight 
^*^dred men altogether employed in the quarry." 

^he guide points to various round holes in different 
*^**ts of the rock, from most of which the white 
^^C)ke is issuing. "There are men in all these 
^^rkings," he remarks. 
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" Is the work all underground, then ? " asks Mr. 
Berkeley. 

"In this quarry entirely so/' the guide tells 
them. 

" Is it all dark > How do they see ? " May asks, 
remembering her recent experiences in the tunnel 

" Oh 1 they have candles/' she is told* 

May was beginning to wonder Whether if one liveck^ 
in the dark long enough/one might not be able to se 
in it, as people say ca;ts can jdo. 

'•How long do the men have to stay in thes. 
workings ? " asks Aunt Flo. 

May thinks that half an hour would be quite 
long as anybody could bear it. 

** From six in the morning tiU five in the eveningf^ ^ 
the man tells them, speaking half in English sxm.^ 
half in Welsh, so thSit Mr. Griffith has to interpret 
for them a good deal. 

" But sometimes," he adds, " if the air is very ba<i3, 
the men have to be relieved at the half-day." 

^' Poor fellows I I should think so.** 

May creeps up to Mr. Berkeley's side. " Papa, ^ 
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shall never think slates uninteresting any more, now 
that I see how much trouble they are to get.'* 

"Ah ! my little girl; we have but a small idea of 
the labour, and suffering too, I am afraid, required 
supply our every-day luxuries." 
"Do you call slates luxuries.^'* asks Aunt Flo, 
ther wickedly. 

Mr. Berkeley laughs. " It is too bad of you, Flo, 
pick me to pieces in that way, when I am trying 
'point a moral and adorn a tale.' " 
However, they are all rather glad to get up a little 
ugh ; for the thought of those poor fellows down 
the underground workings is oppressive. 
**What a life to lead! How miserable they must 
c!" May had just been thinking to herself. But it 
ocs not seem so, for at that moment the sound of 
n's voices singing reaches her ear. " Listen, papa, 
^^hat jcan it be ? " she says. 

They are all following their guide along a rather 
Harrow terrace, which leads into a huge cavern : on 
One side of them is a precipice, awful in its cloudy 
Mystery of white smoke. May has her papa's hand ; 
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she cannot venture to look over; but the sound of 
voices comes, she feels sure, from out of that white 
smoke, far, far below. 

They stop to listen. Yes, it is a hymn, wafting its^ 
sweet harmonies through the murky air. 

The guide explains. " They have been holding a 
prayer-meeting. " • 

" What, down there > " 

''Yes." 

The visitors follow their conductor. Turning a 
comer sha^ly, they find themselves in another 
cavern, as huge and apparently as bottomless as the. 
one they have quitted. There is a great square hole 
high up in the rocky roof, which admits the light, and 
they are standing on a wooden bridge which spans 
the wide arch, and is suspended from huge iron hooks 
in the rock. The bridge has a handrail, so May can 
venture to look over this and peer down into the gulf 
beneath. Nothing is to be seen but clouds of white 
smoke, far, far below. 

" How deep is it ? " she askSi 

Some hundreds of feet, the man tells them ; and 
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there are three floors of bridges underneath them, 
just like the one they are on, one under the other. 
The men are working in the lowest of all. 

They cross this bridge, go under a rocky arch, 
and find themselves in just such another great vault, 
spanned in the same way with another bridge, and 
they gaze again into the same unfathomable depths. 
There are twentj^ such chambers, their guide tells 
them. 

So, after they have gone through one or two 
more, they retrace their steps, followed all the way 
by the sweet musical chant of the workers under- 
ground; now fainter, now louder, as it pierces or 
fails to pierce the smoke-laden air: it has a strange, 
weird effect in this place, and yet a pleasant and 
a soothing one ; telling of the faith and hope that 
may shine brightly, even ia the darkest of earth's 
comers, and beautify even the humblest and the 
hardest life. 

May was very glad of the hymn ; it seemed to 
take away the terror and wildness of the scene, and 
yet to rob it of none of its grandeur and beauty. 
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" Well, my little gfirl, wJaat do you think of a slate 
quarry now?'' Mr. Berkeley asks/ putting his arm 
round his little daughter. 

^Oh; papa, I am so glad I came: I had no idea, 
you know, what it was like." 

But when Cecil comes up and remaps that "this 
is rather better than that dirty old ruin," May will not 
confess to utter defeat, but retorts that "really as to 
dirt she can't say much for his wonderful quarry,'^ 
which is quite true; for it is not the cleanest plac^ 
in tiie world, and the visitors have to skip about lik^ 
goats to avoid splasWog mto the pudiiles. 

" Now we must go into the shed and see the slates 
split, and then our round will be finished, I thinlc;," 
observes Mr. GriflSth. 

" What do you mean by splitting ? " May aisks. 

She soon finjis out, when they get into the shed. 
It certainly was the Surniiest thing in the world to 
see a row of boys sitting on the ground with a 
great block of stone before each. There seemed ' 
nothing to do but to stick a knife in at one corner, 
just the thickness wanted, and off the slate came 
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in a moment^ like a sheet of blotting-paper from a 
pad. 

"That's the part I should like/* May observes to 
Mr. Berkeley. 

"Ah ! lazy child, I see ; because it looks easy : but 
I should not wonder if some patience and knack 
were not required to split the slates so neatly. 
There is one circumstance, you know, under which 
it is easy to do everything." 

"What is that ? " May asks. 

"When you know how to do it," said her father. 
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CHAPTER X. 
GIPSYINjG. 

T^HE quarry exploring party come down the 
mountain at great speed, scorning all foot- 
paths and landmarks in their headlong career; in- 
deed, they very nearly lose themselves and get down 
into the wrong valley. 

No matter-: some one among them fortunately 
has the bump of locality — whatever that remarkable 
organ may be, — ^and the travellers are saved generally 
from a fate so disastrous. 

May having borrowed papa's walking-stick, uses it 
as an alpenstock, and the children amuse themselves 
by being make-believe travellers on the snow-clad 
mountains, surmounting insurmountable difficulties, 
of course, as travellers always do. 
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They succeed at last in coming safely to the end 
of their journey, and find mamma and Nelly anxiously 
awaiting them, and tea in course of preparation. 

"Ah, this is delightful!" cries May, clapping her 
hands. " Real gipsy life beginning in earnest." 

There is the kettle swinging between the poles 
over a heap of sticks and heather, which John has col- 
lected, and already beginning to smoulder and crackle. 
It may be some little time before the kettle boils, 
to be sure, the sticks being damp and the wind high ; 
but these are trifling annoyances, which time and 
patience will no doubt overcome — seeing that time 
and patience do work such wonders. Meanwhile, 
it is delightful to feel that one is going to be a real 
gipsy, and have tea after a long walk — by-and-by. 

It is a merry circle that gathers around the 
smouldering sticks. Of course there is much to 
hear and much to relate ; in fact, they all talk so 
fast and so together, and there is such an amount 
of laughing and joking, that mamma declares at 
last, no one is giving her a description of anything, 
but that they are only playing the game of " who 
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shall make the worst pun," and really, all are so bad 
that it is impossible to say who is the winner. 

" At any rate, the expedition seems to have turned 
out a success," she observes. But at the same 
moment her eyes alight on the skirt of May's 
dress. " My dear May, what is that ? What have 
you done to your frock } " 

" My frock, mamma ? " And May turns round 
and round in a vain attempt to look at her own 
tail. 

Everybody feels inclined to laugh, only that every- 
body's attention is ako attracted to the fact that poor 
May's blue silk frock, short as it is, has come to grief 
All round the back, for a couple of inches up, it is 
ornamented with a rim of thick clayey mud. 

" I never saw such a child ! But where could you 
get the mud from, I wonder ? " says Mrs. Berkeley. 

"Oh! mamma, it must have been in that horrid 
tunnel, I suppose ; nobody could help getting muddy 
there, Tm sure." 

" Nobody else seems to have suffered in the same 
way." 
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" Why, of course you should have held your dress 
up/* suggests Edith. But the suggestion comes 
rather late. 

"So I should — at least, that is, I think I did; 
only I thought it was so short, you know." 

Mamma smiles. " Well, never mind, May. But I 
don't think I shall let you have your own way 
again, when you want to wear your new frock/' 

May groans in spirit. She cannot trust herself to 
say anything, because she feels rather choky and in- 
clined to cry, and she does not want to be thought 
^ baby. But saying nothing, she thinks the more, and 
the burthen of her reflections is, that she is a very 
ill-treated and hardly-used little girl. 

" As for the frock, I only wish Td never seen the 

Sliost of it ! " she says in her own mind, very crossly, — 

nor the boots either, for the matter of that ! " For 

J vist at this moment they are making themselves felt 

^nd remembered, in a most aggravating way. 

Indeed, mountaineering in short boots is not the 
x^nost agreeable amusement in the world, and is apt 
times, added to other things, to be trying to the 
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temper; so May must be excused for being cross. 
But as she kept all these remarks to herself, the fact 
of her being in a bad temper was quite a secret 
from the rest of the party, except from mamma. 
For mammas have a wonderful knack of knowing 
all that their little dsiughters are thinking and feel- 
ing, by means of a certain little electric telegraph 
set up in their hearts by old Dame Nature, and which 
makes it impossible for their children to feel or suffer 
anything which is not felt or suffered in an equal 
degree by themselves. 

So when presently May happens to pass by where 
Mrs. Berkeley is sitting, she draws the little girl to 
her and kisses her ; and May, though no word is 
spoken between them, working that same little elec- 
tric telegraph in her own heart, knows the kiss to 
mean, — 

" I saw that you were cross and put out just now^ 
darling, and I skw, too, your struggle towards self- 
conquest. That little kiss is to show that youir 
mother is watching and loving and approving you ' ^ 
— a faint type and shadow of the Mightier Lov^j 
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which IS ever watching and helping, in the great life- 
struggle towards the Eternal good. 

May is comforted by the soft pressure of her 
mother's lips. The sunshine steals back into her 
heart. 

"Yes, I did try/' she says to herself, "and 
mamma couldn't know how hard it was, because 
she didn't know about the boots." 

You see nobody does know all the trials which 

■ 

beset another, and therefore we ought always to be 
ready to make allowances for one another. For 
instance, we can't know all about the boots. 

The fire does begin to burn up after a time, and 
the kettle boils — at last. 

It is great fun, certainly. John has fetched a can of 
cream from a cottage ; the tea is made, and the whole 
party settles down into a state of comfortable repose. 
Incessant demands are made upon Mr. Griffith, who 
has volunteered to be the general bread-cutter ; and 
mamma's arm, when she has to pour out the fifth 
round of cups, aches horribly, in spite of the assist- 
ance she receives from Auiit Flo and everybody. 

13 
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How much bread-and-butter and cake was con- 
sumed on the occasion, is almost impossible to com- 
pute ; but the amount was, I assure you, fabulous. 
And beyond that who can go, or desire to go ? 

But, unfortunately, one cannot keep on drinking 
tea, and eating cake and bread-and-butter, for ever, 
even under the most favourable auspices; and so 
at last even this merry party have to desist, an^ 
papa gives the signal for the horses to be put to the 
carriage. 

Then there is a great gathering of fragments and 
clattering together of teacups. Everybody has for- 
gotten that he or she was tired out an hour ago, 
and each desires to be extremely useful and busy 
about something. May has even forgotten her boots. 
So when it is suggested that some one shall carry 
the empty milk-can to the cottage, she volunteers 
to go, and Cecil offers to accompany her. Ediths 
Richards, too, says she will be of the party; «^n< 
off they set — the three, or rather the four — for oi 
this occasion dolly makes one. It is not very far- : 
a little way along the lane, then across a Coyple ^>i 
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fields, and over the stepping-stones, and there is the 
cottage right in front of them. 

A pretty bright-eyed little Welshwoman, in a low 

round hat and bright-coloured short dress, meets them 

at the door of the cottage, and receives the empty can. 

She can speak but very little English ; but Edith 

says^ a few words to her in Welsh. She invites the 

young party to enter and rest a minute or two, with 

^n evident desire to show off the cleanliness of her 

'^tle domain, where, on the oaken dresser, the pewter 

^d brass are shining like gold and silver. The 

^ildren thank her, and peep in shyly, but decline. 

Then the little Welshwoman says a word about the 
'^by in Welsh to Edith ; and Edith interprets it to 
^ay. She takes dolly to be a real baby, and actu- 
ally inquires how old it is ! 

May is in ecstasies, and is almost inclined not to 
Undeceive her, only that she cannot withstand the 
^^light of showing off all the beauties of dolly's 
^^ax arms, blue eyes, and flaxen hair. 

Finally the whole party take leave of one another, 
'Mutually pleased, and the children set off back again. 
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As they are going to cross the brook, however, 
^May suddenly remembers her dress. 

* Oh dear me ! " she exclaims, " I forgot to hold 
my frock up when we were coming, and I do believe 
I've got it wet again." 

" Yes, that you have ! " says Edith, consolingly. 

'* How tiresoifle, .to be sure ! " 

" Let me take the baby," suggests Edith. 

" Well, thank you, if you will, just a minute." 

Cecil is across the irook and on in front a little 
way : he turns round now. 

''Hullo, May! what's the matter.? Oh! that 
stupid doll in the way,— I see. Don't bother Edith, 
and turn her into a doll's nursery-maid. Give it to 
me ; I'll hold it for you a minute." 

Cecil really means to be good-natured ; but May's 
fears are all aroused. See what it is to establish a 
bad character ! Edith is across the brook with doll] 
in her arms ; May, in the middle of the stepping- 
stones, sees her being surrendered into Cecil's awI c 

ward grasp. She stops, and calls out in her matemi^a/ 
distress, — 
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"Nq, no, Cecil, I won't have it ! Leave her alone ! 
You shan't have her ! " 

The excited tone unfortunately rouses Cecil's spirit 
of mischief. His awkwardness suddenly increases, 
^nd he makes a feint of dropping his precious burden 
^^together. 

May screams out ; and being intent on- watching 
^ecil is not careful of her own footsteps : in an un- 
^^ary moment she slips, and finds herself seated on a 
■^ig boulder, with her feet in the water. 

Cecil bursts out laughing,- and- gives the baiy a 
^^alicious toss into the air. 

May looks so comical sitting there that Edith can't 
Vielp laughing a little, too. But poor May does not 
^t all see the joke of it, and Edith does her best to 
i-ecover her gravity. 

" Make Cecil give you back my dolly ! " May calls 
out, even before she thinks of lifting her toes out of 
the stream. 

" Do give her back to me, Cecil," pleads Edith, 
who feels guilty in having surrendered her trust 
But Cecil will not. '' Nonsense ! I won't hurt the 
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thing," he returns, coatemptuously. "Come along; 
May I "^ 

May scramt>Ies out, damp, cross, and uncomfortable. 

" Give me the doll, Cecil ! Do you hear ? Give it 
me, directly I How dare you!" she cries, as Cecil 
tosses it up and down in liis arms. 

''Listen to her— just listen to. her 1** he cries, 
mockingly, ** with her shalls^ and tvillst and how dare 
yotis ! Perhaps you'd like ito slap my face again, as 
you did last night, May — eh? " 

May feels very indignant,* and would like nothing 
better than to retaliate in some such fashion, only 
that she knows it is not considered the most ladylike 
proceeding in the world, and she is intensely annoyed, 
that Cecil should remind her- of it before Edith 
Richards. The colour mounts up ail over her face, 
though she tries her hardest .to look unconcerned 

" Cecil, what nonsense you talki " sihe says, frown- 
ing at him as though to implore silence. 

But Cecil quite disregards the hint. 

" But you know you did, May/* he persists. 

" Give me back my doll/* returns May, crossly. 
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"I tell you what: if you'll beg my pardon for 
slapping my face last night, FU give you back your 
doll — that is, if you ask for it properly, you know. 
There's a bargain. Don't you think it's quite fair, 
Edith > " 

Edith does not know. " Oh ! I'd give her back 
the doll, any way/' she says. 
" Not unless she begs my pardon," returns Cecil. 
•* But I wofi't ! " 

May feels herself to be in a very hard case. Last 
night or this morning May would willingly have told 
Cecil she was sorry for that unlucky slap, which has 
indeed weighed a little on her conscience ; but to 
have it brought up against her now — before Edith 
Richards, too ! — and to J>e forced to confession with 
the alternative of seeing her new doll ill-treated, and 
at the very moment when she is damp and cold and 
cross from her recent dip into the brook ! All this is 
too much for any little girl's temper to stand — 
certainly too much for May's. 

" If I did slap your face, you quite deserved it ; 
and I'd do it again now, this minute, if I'd the chance 
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— there ! " cries May, almost in tears with worry and 
excitement. 

Cecil rushes off across the field, with dolly in his 
arms. " Catch me if you -can, that's all ! — catch me 
if you can," he shouts. 

May and Edith pursue him.. 

" Give me my doll ! You Aall gfive it me ! I 
will have it ! " cries May. 

It was the greatest pity in the world that it di< 
not occur to May that her plan should have 
just to wish for it,, simply;, for the fairies were a^S| 
hovering about, anxious to oblige their little favourit ^ 
only waiting for her to express her wishes, in ord ^r 
that they might fulfil them — quite melancholy, irf 
short, at having nothing to do.. 

But May gave them no chance; she was so 
angry that she wauld talk in nothing but the im- 
perative mood ; and so, the fairies could do nothing, 
since it is well known that fairies are quite unable to 
help people who only use "wills, shalls, and how 
dare you's," as Cecil called them.- 

On they go,. Cecil with dolJy in. his arms. May 
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and Edith following helter-skelter across the fields ; 
May shouting at the very top of her voice in angry 
remonstrance^ and Cecil laughing in derision. 

**Ah! we shall soon get back to papa and 
mamma," thinks May. "That will be a good thing; 
then Cecil will be obliged to give me up my dolly, 
if lie doesn't break her first.** 

Cecil, too, knows that his " fun " must soon be 

^>A^er ; and to prolong it a few moments, just as he 

teaches the stile he makes a sudden spring up into 

^11 oak tree which overhangs the lane. He is as 

i^imble as a young monkey. One spring, and up he 

Soes, with poor dolly svvinging head downwards from 

*^ irreverent hand. 

May and Edith stand beneath the tree, and gaze 
'helplessly upwards ; but May is by no means dis- 
posed to suffer in silence. 

'* Cecil ! Cecil ! *' she cries, wrathfully, " give me 
^y doll, you naughty boy 1 Do you hear ? " 

^ " Will you catch her ? " asks Cecil, pretending to 
^Hrow her down. 

May shrieks in her maternal alarm. 
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Then Cecil makes the dolly sit up on a branch of 
the tree, and talks to her mockingly, in the approved 
nurse-and-baby style. 

''And it was a ducksey darling, it was, a-sittfng 
on a breezy-treezy," he says. " Take care it doesn't 
fally downy-powny and hurt its little selfy-pelfy." 

May is driven to desperation. " It would serve ^'^w 
right if you fell down and hurt yourself," she cries in 
her apger ; " and I'm sure I wish you may I " 

No sooner are the words but of her lips than a 
sudden terrible thought strikes across her mind, and 
she would have given all — ^yes, all she possessed in 
the world — to recall them, when too late. Of course 
she didn't mean them ! Of course she was only in a 
pet! 

But, alas ! how were the fairies to know that ? — the 
poor patient fairies, who had been waiting so long 
for the mere expression of a wish from her ! 

« 

May could never exactly remember how it all 
happened. Looking back upon the scene afterwards, 
it always seemed to her that a great black cloud came 
suddenly down from the sky with a crash and a roar, 
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id enveloped her in its chilling folds^ blotting out 
r a while all s^hts and souYids ; and that when at 
st it cleared a little, and daylight came again, a 
lank yawning chasm lay between her and the things 
f the past : it seemed almost as if years had gone 
^, so changed were all her thoughts and feelings. 

She stands pressing her hands to her throbbing 
rows, with a dim consciousness of having beeA 
ngry or disturbed about something — some very 
rifling matter — long agof what it was she has 
3igotten. 

Discarded dolly lies on the ground, one waxen 
rm all smashed to pieces. May never so much as 
irns to give her a glance of pity. One terrible 
niembrance, one terrible fact, is about her every 
Ought. "/ wished it'/ groans poor May in her 
►ony, while Cecil, speechless and motionless, lies 

her feet. 

She kneels by his side ; she takes his hand. 

^peak to me, Cecil ! — oh ! speak to me ! " she cries. 

No sound comes. 

May looks up at Edith with a pitiful blank despair. 
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"Don't be frightened, dear," Edith says, kindly; 
but her own face is white, and a horrible terror takes 
hold of her, as she sees that Cecil does not movei 
nor answer May's appeals. 

" I will call Mr. Berkeley," she says. " See, there 
is the carriage close by.** She runs off on her sad 
errand. 

• May stays by Cecil, holding his hand, and talking, 
talking all the time — begging him to open his eyes, 
to say that he is not hurt--that he will soon be quite 
well I 

But Cecil neither speaks nor moves. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

41 

CONCLUSION. 

TN a very few seconds Mr. Berkeley and Mr. 
Griffith are by the side of the injured boy, but 
to May it seems hours before they reach her. 

And when they do come, there is a fixed white 
look on her father's face, which frightens her more 
than anything else had done. He, too, kneels down 
by the little prostrate figure: as he does so that 
terrible look passes away. 

" Thank God ! " he says, as he raises the boy in his 
arms. 

The faint breath comes fluttering over Cecil's lips 
as his father lifts him. He opens his eyes. 

" What shall we do } Will you carry him to the 
carriage } " asks Mr. Griffith. % 
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"I am SO afraid of alarming his mother," is the 
reply. " Cecil, my lad " — turning to him—" do you 
think you could walk ? " 

Cecil's eyes turn languidly upon his father. He 
smiles and nods, but as his foot touches the ground 
he groans. 

"He's badly hurt, I'm afraid/' observes Mr. 

Griffith. " Is it your leg that pains you so, Cecil.^ " 

he asks. 

« 

"My foot— my ankle," groans Cecil, evidently 
in great pain. 

"Do you think the bone can be broken .?"' asks 
Mr. Berkeley, nervously. 

Mr. Griffith stoops and passes his handi carefully 
over the injured part. 

And all the while May stands by listening, her 
face white, and with such a sad, sad pain at her 
heart ! No one speaks to her, or indeed thinks about 
her : every one's attention is naturally occupied with 
Cecil ; but in May's head and in May's heart the := 
words are thumping, thumping, with ceaseless^ 
melancholy iteration, — **You did it, you did it -^ 
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you did it/' until at last May feels quite sure that 

some one must be saying them out loud to her ; and 

she feels sure that her papa and Mr. Griffith are 

booking at her reproachfully, knowing that she is the 

ca.use of all this suffering and trouble. 

*'It is a sprain," at length Mr. Griffith pronounces. 
" I don't think there is any appearance of a broken 
'^One, do you, Berkeley } — feel." 

** I think I am all right now, papa," Cecil says, in 
^ "Vveak voice. " Where am I } How stupid of me ! 
^^hat made me fall, I wonder ? " 

.As he speaks, May shrinks away out of his sight, 
^ith a feeling of guilt and misery impossible to 
^^scribe. 

**I think I can walk now: let me try," says 
^^ciL But as he puts his foot to the ground a groan 
^^capes him. " Oh no ! I can't," he adds, piteously ; 
^J^d the subdued tone of suffering, so different to 
Cecil's ordinary voice, cuts May to the heart. 

A little consultation is held. 

** I think, after all, the best thing will be to carry 
*^itn to the carriage and get him home as quickly as 
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possible," says Mr. Berkeley. " Run on, May, and 
tell mamma that Cecil has fallen and hurt himself — 
a little, you know : don't frighten her." 

But at this moment Mrs. Berkeley and Aunt Flo 
are seen approaching. Mrs. Berkeley claps her hands, 
as a special signal to attract attention. 

" Come, come ! ^' she calls out, " the carriage is 
waiting, and so are we. What are you so long about, 
you folks .? " ' 

"Run at once, May, and tell her," urges papa, 
" or she will find it out for herself, and be alarmed." 

But May's feet refuse to do his bidding: she 
absolutely cannot go. 

"All right; ril walk on quickly and tell Mrs. 
Berkeley, if you can manage Cecil," says Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Berkeley gives a glance now towards May, 
surprised at her backwardness in obeying his wish. 
He is struck by the expression of her face: the 
child certainly looks both ill and scared. 

" Poor little woman ! " he says, caressingly ; " 
course you were frightened ! You saw it all, did 
you } How did it happen } " 
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But May has not a word to answer. She tries to 
speak ; her lips move, but no sound comes, and she 
turns away. 

" Poor little fairy ! " says her father ; " come along ; 
it's all right, thank Godi He might have been 
killed, you know." 
Yes, May knows. 

How very terrible it all is! Every word that is 

spoken seems to cut deeper into her heart. But the 

worst is yet to come, when mamma, with her patient, 

*ad face, turns from her suffering boy to speak a 

few words of comfort and praise to May; for she, 

too, notices how ill and frightened her little girl looks. 

Edith has related how, while they were at play, 

Cecil climbed the tree and fell, and how May, after 

the accident, stayed by his side and held his hand^ 

^hile she, Edith, ran for help. 

"There's my brave, good May!" mamma says. 
Softly, as they walk in sad procession — papa on in 
front with his almost senseless burden and Edith 
forming the rear, with the shattered doll — unlucky 
cause of disaster — in her arms. 

14 
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has fallen on the hearts of our little party — all the 
deeper by contrast with the brightness of the day ; 
and Nature displays her beauties to them in vain. 

Very few words are spoken. A little impromptu 
couch has been made for Cecil across the carriage, 
and there he lies, white, silent, and suffering, with 
his mother's arm around him, and his hand in hers. 
Now and then he moans, as the carriage jolts over 
some stone in the road ; at other times he lies so 
still that he may almost be sleeping. 

May crouches away out of his sight in the farthest 
Corner of the carriage. Will those terrible words never 
stop — " You wished it, you wished it " } She hears 
"^hem in the tramp of the horses' feet, in the flutter 
^^the evening breeze ; she cannot escape them. 

At times a sense of drowsiness overcomes her. 

^^ seems wicked of her to be sleepy while Cecil is 

^ying there in pain ; and she struggles hard against 

*^^ feeling, — ^but in vain. A- ™ist swims before her 

^3^^S, her head aches, her hands burn : and her feet ! 

^Hy cannot she take her feet out of that cold, cold 

*^»^ook } 
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Poor little May ! She is but dimly conscious of 
what is going on around her during the latter part 
of the drive home; she scarcely knows when the 
carriage stops and she is lifted out of.it by kind 
strong arms. Yet she remembers afterwards that 
she did walk into the house and up the stairs — up, 
up, and up, until at last Jane had to carry her the 
rest of the way and put her into bed ; but after 
that she does not remember much that happened 
to her for a long time. 

At least, she is not sure, though she knows the 
fairies all came round her, no longer playful and 
merry, but quiet and sorrowful, with severe, dark 
faces ; and though she shuts her eyes as tight as 
she possibly can, she can still see them, and still 
hear the one sad sentence that they din into her 
ears, — " You wished it ! " and she knows, though no 
one tells her so, that Cecil is dead. She can hear 
her mother's weeping, and see her father's white 
face full of sad, stern reproach as he looks at 
her ; for he knows that it is her fault — that she 
** wished it " ; and though she tries to tell them all 
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that she did not mean it^ she cannot find one word to 
say. 

And so the weary days pass on, until at last May 
opens her eyes to a bright sunny morning, and her 
senses awake to a fragrant smell of mignonette, and 
to the joyful singing of birds that come to her 
through her open bedroom window ; and looking 
up, she sees her mother's face bending over her, — 
not sad and reproachful, though a tear is certainly 
glistening in her eye. Fop a moment May gazes 
up into that gentle, loving face, and takes her fill 
of happiness. Then it seems all to come back to 
her — ^all the past misery and sense of guilt, and 
she turns away uneasily. 

But mamma will not have it so. "My darling," 
she says, in her sweetest, softest tone, "you have 
been ill, but you are going to get better now, please 
God." And so she takes the child into her arms. 

May's head nestles cosily against her mother's 
bosom — against a knot of bright blue ribbons on 
her dress. Her eyes seem fascinated by that blue 
knot ; she passes her hand wonderingly over it It 
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is real. She raises her eyes to her mother's face 
with a question oft her lips. 

But before she can frame the sentence, a noise 
in the room attracts her. The door opens softly, 
and papa enters with something — with somebody — in 
his arms. 

" I have brought the head-nurse, mamma," he says, 
in a soft sick-room tone, putting down his burthen 
in a lo^y chair that is standing ready by the open 
window. 

Mamma lays her finger on her lips. " Hush ! '* she 
says. 

But May has heard — has seen. A strange look 

— first of absolute terror, changing by degrees into 

t 

surprise and joy, intense, wonderful joy — comes over 
her face. She stretches out her arms with a low 
cry to Cecil, and then falls back weeping and sobbing 
in her mother's arms. 

For there is Cecil ! the head-nurse, as papa is 
pleased to call him, — Cecil himself, as well and 
bright as ever, sitting in the low chair by the opeim 
window, his fair curls blown about by the summer 
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breeze. He is none the worse for his tumble from 

the tree, except a little weakness about the ankle, 

which the doctor promises will pass off in a few 

days now, if he will be good, and not use his foot. 

The sudden joy and excitement are almost 

enough to make May ill again — only they don*t ; 

for from that minute she gets much, much better ; 

^tid it soon becomes a matter of a race between her 

^nd Cecil which is to be considered quite well first. 

i am not sure which wins ; but I know that they 

-re both pronounced well enough to be present at 

lunt Flo's and Mr. Griffith's wedding, which takes 

^^lace just three weeks after the day of the accident. 

And on the twelfth day of August in that same 

^/ear, Cecil, utterly forgetful of sprained ankles or 

^Dther obstacles, is tramping merrily over the Welsh 

^ills after the grouse, by his father's side, learning, 

"^s he says, to be a good sportsman and a fine old 

English gentleman. 

Possibly, too, during those days of anxious watch- 
ing by his little sister's sick bed, he has learnt some 
other things which will be quite as useful to him in 
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after life as that science of grouse shooting ; for 
though his heart is as light, and his spirits as joyous 
as ever, he has not since that times taken pleasure in 
teasing other people to the same extent as formerly, 
and rarely now attempts his old amusement of getting 
'*a rise" out of May. 

One remarkable circumstance,, too, must be men- 
tioned. 

When May recovered from her illnes, dolly'is 
broken arm was found to be whole and restored,, and 
Cecil's pocket-money was suspected to- be at an 
unusually low ebb. Whether there was any connec- 
tion between the two facts v^e must leave to .the 
opinion of our discerning readers^ Cecil never said so. 

One day, before the two children were either of 
them quite restored ta strength,, they were sitting in 
the schoolroom playing a game of draughts together.. 

At a sudden movement Cecil's ankle jgives him 
a twinge. He winces, and stoops to rub it. 

Without any warning May gets up and throws her 
arms round her brother's neck. 
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"Cecil darling, you know I didn't mean it! I 
didn't really wish it. You know I didn't, don't you ? ^ 
she says. 

Cecil is not as a rule given to making demonstra- 
tions; but on this occasion he hugs May to him 
very tenderly, while tears — not her own — fall on 
May's cheek. 

"May," he says, in a queer choky voice, " I was — 
a brute, and you are — an angel. There ! don't let's 
have any more humbug ! Do you hear ? " 

And then Cecil stoops down to pick up a 
draughtsman, which has fallen on the floor. • 

"How these stupid things do tumble about, to be 
^Ure ! " he observes gruffly. 

As for May, she is not quite happy until, with 
*^er arms round her mother's neck, she has related 
^U the experiences of her memorable visit to fairy- 
*^d, and its results — all, even to that last disastrous 
fulfillment of her hasty and much-repented wish. 
** is very hard work telling that, but she does it 
^th the feeling that even if her mamma is angry it 
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will be better to have made confession, and had it all 
out. 

But mamma is not angry ; she only holds her 
little girl closer to her, and whispers, " Poor little 
May ! " 

" I thought he was dead, you know, mamma ; and 
I did feel so dreadful ! " 

Mamma shudders. " Yes, my darling. Now I can 
understand what made you ill, even more than the 
wet feet." 

" And so, mamma," May says, after a pause, during 
which she has been thinking very deeply, " so after 
all, having one's own way doesn't seem to be the 
very happiest thing, does it } " 

"No, darling, though that is a lesson hard to 
learn — perhaps the very hardest in the whole world 
— and one that the wisest and best of us are only 
being taught, page by page." 

" Do you mean grown-up people, mamma } " 

" Yes, my child ; young and old have all their tasks 
to learn, believe me, — this among the number ; and 
until we do learn that there is something better, and 
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happier too, than having our own way, we are but 
dunces in God's school. Do you understand ? " 

" I think so." Then, after a little pause, " Are you 
learning, mamma ? " 

" I am trying, May." 

"And I will try too, mamma," says May, softly. 

Just then papa pops his head into the room. 
"What are you two talking about so solemnly.?" 
he inquires. 

"About having one's own way," mamma says, 
cheerily. 

"Really! then I think I'll join the conversation ; 
I might pick up a hint, you know. My 6wn way ! 
why, that's what I've been trying to get for the last 
fifteen years, ever since I knew you, mamma, and 
have never succeeded yet ! " 

" But we've just been deciding that it is a very bad 
thing for people to have," May says, demurely. 

" Especially for papas ! " adds mamma. 

And so papa thinks it wise to beat a retreat, and 
go after the grouse which are waiting for him in the 
covers. 
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But May, when she is alone, ponders the whole 
matter very deeply, and argues it out, as her fashion 
is. And this is at least one conclusion at which she 
arrives, — 

" If, as mamma says, grown-up people don't have 
their own way any more than little girls do, and if, 
supposing they did, it wouldn't make them happy, 
why, I'd better be contented with being a little girl 
for the present." 

And considering that May stands some chance 
of being a little girl for several years to come, the 
conclusion is, we may think, a sensible one. 

Then she turns to her journal, and writes a long 
account of it all — of her fairy adventures and birthday 
troubles. It makes quite a long book when all is told. 

" And so, dear journal," writes May in conclusion, 
" you see this happy, happiest day of mine turned 
out to be — well, anything but that ; and all because 
I had everything I wished for. Isn't that queer .^ 
But you may be sure that I shall never, never, no 
never want to have my own way again." 

No, dear May ! — not till next time ! 



PETER THE ROBIN. 



I. 

"AH! that's right, wife : pile on some fresh logs, 

let's have a good merry blaze," said Max • 
Handler, as he came in from the sawmills one 
November evening. ** I tell you it's as cold a sun- 
down as we've had this side Christmas, and I shall 
be very much surprised if it doesn't snow before 
morning." 

*'Why, you do look cold, father," said young Max, 
the eldest hope of the house, as his father divested 
himself of his thick coat and hat, and hung both up 
on a peg behind the kitchen door ; " your cheeks are 
quite purple, and your nose is quite blue." 

** Was ever such a child," said his mother, laughing, 
* for making remarks ? " 
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'* The young scamp — 1*11 teach him to make 
remarks 'on me! "said his father, taking him up by 
the shoulders and turning him head over heels 
down his broad back. " Get up, you sir ! " he went 
on, as the boy, after this slight exercise, clutched 
hold of his fathers legs, and seemed anxious to 
repeat the experiment ; " get up : you are growing 
too big for me to romp with, — and besides, Tm 
starving and famishing. Mother, isn't the supper 
ready ? *' 

" Quite. Now then, Max, pull a chair up to the 
table for father, and come along." 

On the table are set bowls of steaming milk and 
some sausage. 

" That's right," says the father, sitting down in his 
carved arm-chair, and attacking the sausage at once. 
" But how's , my little Hans } I don't believe he's 
spoken one word to his father, or given him a kiss 
to-night." 

'* Oh, Hans, haven't you .?" says the mother. 

Little Hans is just lifting a spoonful of bread and 
milk to his lips, but he drops the wooden spoon. 
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scrambles off his chair, and, going to his father, 
kisses him. 

" Good evening, dear father," he says ; then he stops, 
and looks in his father's face very deliberately. "Max 
was not right,'* he says, after a moment's pause ; 
" your face is not purple, and your nose is not blue, 
father." 

" That's a fine fellow ! " says Max the elder, laugh- 
ing, and almost choking himself over a great piece of 
sausage which he has just put into his mouth. " Don't 
let them say rude things of your father's nose. Now, 
if you were asked, what colour would you say it 
was, my son > " 
Hans hesitated. 

** Speak up, speak up, my little one. When your 
father asks you a question, always answer directly. 
It is not blue, you say ; then what is it } " 

" I think it is red, father," said little Hans ; at which 
there was a general laugh. 

'' Father," said Max the younger, after a moment's 
pause, " do you really think it is going to snow ? " 
" Indeed, that I do, Max." 



9f 
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Max clapped his hands. '^ Oh^ how delightful ! 
he cried ; ** I do hope it is ! *' 



n. 

" Now then, boys, it is time for you to go to bed/' 
said Mrs. Handler, as soon as supper was ended. - 

But before saying good-night, the two children 
must kneel in turn at her feet, and offer their 
simple prayer, Hans first, and then Max — during 
which proceeding the whole family kept reverential 
silence. They each said, first the Lord's Prayer, and 
then a prayer for father, mother, brother, aunt, and 
all kind friends. But to-night Ma3^ had yet another 
petition to offer. 

" And please, God, make it snow before the morn- 
ing," he said, quite solemnly. 

" Max, why do you say that } " asked his mother, 
a little shocked. 

*' Because I want to show it to little Hans, mother. 
He hasn't seen it, you know — ^he's such a little 
fellow." 

And as the two children went upstairs to the loft 
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where they slept, " I know it will come now, Hans," 
said Max, mysteriously, " because I have asked God. 
You will see." 

" What ? " said Hans. 

" Oh, Hans ! the snow : how stupid you are, to be 
sure ! " 

III. 

Max's faith bore fruit. 

The first thing that he did the next morning, when 
he woke, was to jump up and stand bolt upright in 
bed, for by so doing he could see out of window. 
He gave a little shriek of joy, and stirred Hans, who 
was peacefully sleeping beside him. " Wake up, 
wake up, Lazy-bones ! " he cried ; but Hans only gave 
a grunt, and turned over on the other side. Max 
applied his foot more vigorously. "Wake up, I 
say, can't you, Hans } It has come ; I told you it 
would." 

" Who has come "i " asked sleepy Hans, rubbing 
his eyes. 

" The snow. Do get up, and look out." 

IS 
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Little Hans tried the plan. ** But I am so very 
cold, Max," he began, the corners of his moutdi going 
down. 

'' Never mind the cold. You're surely not such a 
baby as to cry ! '' 

" Oh no ! " said Hans, with a little sob. 

In a very few minutes the two boys found their 
way into the kitchen, where their father was already 
beginning his breakfast. " Why, bless thee, my little 
one ! " he cried, as he gave Hans his morning Idss, 
'^ I think I can tell thee the colour oi thy nose to-day. 
It is purple as the flowers of spring — a perfect little 
violet." 

" Father, we have been looking at the snow," ^ays 
Hans, rubbing his nose with a small flst, equally 
purple. 

" And I can well believe the snow has been return- 

r 

ing the compliment," said his father. 

But no sooner was breakfast over than both the 
children clamoured to be allowed to go out. 

*' Yes, yes ; let them," said the father. " They will 
run about and get warm." 
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IV, 

Oh! what fun it was, racing along on the soft 
white velvet, making footprints where never a foot 
had trodden before ! 

How weird, and strange, and unfamiliar looked 
the familiar scene \ Everywhere whiteness ; just as 
though a mantle had fallen from the great white 
throne itself! A veil of purity over all the earth, 
and over every green thing growing upon it, and over 
every unsightly thing, turning them to beauty. And 
with the purity, silence, a reverential stillness, as 
though the unquiet world at length was hushed to 
rest. 

*' Isn't it lovely?" said Max. "Just like fairy- 
land." 

" Is it ? " asked Hans, solemnly ; for, of course, by 

that, he thought that his brother had been there, 

and knew all about it. " But it's very cold — and 

^hite, isn't it ? " he continued. Somehow the snow 

Seemed to awe him. 

"Yes, but you must run about, and make snow- 
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balls — SO," said Max, suiting the action to the word. 
" Now, then, shall I pelt you, or a tree ? ** 

" Oh ! a tree, I think," suggested Hans, timidly. 

The shot missed the tree, but as the ball fell in 
fragments, it disturbed a family of sparrows which 
lived in one of the lower branches. 

" Oh, the dear birds ! " cried Hans ; then, rather 
doubtfully, " Do they like the snow, do you think } " 

"I don't know. I am not quite sure. We will 
ask mother/* said Max. 

" Mother " did not seem sure about it, either, when 
they asked her. " But I don't think they can be 
quite comfortable in this bitter weather, poor little ^ 
things ! " she said. *' Certainly they must be very^ 
hungry, for they cannot get at their usual food." 

" Oh ! " said Hans, reproachfully, to his brothea^ 
"you never thought about the dear birds whe n 
you asked God to send the snow ; and now th^r ^ 
will all die, because they have nothing to eat." 

"We will throw out some crumbs of bread *o 
them every morning while the snow lasts," said tti^ 
mother. "They will like that." 
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"Ah! yes, mother, do let us," cried both the 
children at once. 

So every morning they used to go to the back 

door, that opened right upon the forest, and throw 

out each a handful of bread-crumbs to the poor 

starving birdies, whose little larders were all frozen 

over. 

And after a day or two, the birds seemed quite to 

know what was coming, and to expect it. As soon 

^s ever the back door was opened, down would flock 

^he little pensioners from bough and branch, and 

'^^^Ice off each with a prize ; and some, more bold 

^^n the rest, would' hop upon the doorstep, and 

^hit-Tup a blithe " thank you," 

v. 

One little fellow among them there was, to whom 

^*^^ children took a great fancy. He was the tamest 

^^ci the prettiest bird of the whole company. He 

^^s a robin redbreast. He never missed a morning 

^^ coming ; and when he had had his fill, instead of 

^y ing off, like most of the other birds, he would perch 
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I ■ I II I ■ 

on a low bramble that grew close to the door, a:nd 
would sing a pretty little song before saying good- 
bye. The children nicknamed him Peter, and came, 
after a while, to consider him quite in the light of a 
friend. 

The winter was veiy severe that year, and the 
snow lasted on the ground for weeks together. 
Certainlyi it would have been a bad time for the 
forest birds if they ha;d not ha;d some one to look 
after them a little. Even as it waS, it is to be feared 
some of Jhem suffered a good deal. 

One day, as the two little boys were running alonj 
under the big forest trees, that were so crusted ove ^^ 
with icicles that they looked exactly as if they ha^^ 

been taken off the top of a twelfth-cake, they sa 

something which grieved them very much. It was^. 
poor little frozen dead bird ! 

"Oh, Max," cried Hans, for he was the fi-^-a 
to see it, " look at this poor, dear little dickie ! E^^ 
us take him home and warm him, — ^he is so v^-ar^ 
cold." 

Max took him up and looked at him. " Tlxat 
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would be no g;ood at all/' said Max, in his superior 
wisdom. " Don't you see he's dead ? " 

" Oh ! " cried Hans, his eyes filling with tears, " I 
am so soriy— poor dickie ! " and he stroked his 
feathers softly as he lay upon the ground. 

"Let us cover him up with leaves, shall we?" 

suggested Max, by way of being actively benevolent. 

And when poor birdie's funeral rites were performed, 

^e little boys returned home, somewhat saddened. 

^here is something subduing and touching in the 

**8rht of death — even the death of a sparrow ! 

^ I suppose it was the cold that killed him," said 
■^^^c, as they walked on. 

I shouldn't like Peter to die like that," said Hans. 
^nly fancy if it had been Peter ! " 

What's the good oX. fancying ? " said Max. "It 
^^sti't Peter. You'll see he'll come hopping along 
^ gay as ever to-morrow morning." 

** I shouldn't like Peter to die out there in the 
^^Id," repeated little Hans, meditatively. 

** No;" said Max^ Then, after a moment's pause, 
•*• tell you what, Hans : we'll bring him in to-morrow 



c« 
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morning, and. keep him in the cage that the o1 
thrush used to have. 1*11 ask mother to give it rt 
for him." 

*' But perhaps Peter wouldn't come," suggestc 
practical Hans. 

" As if we were going to ask hinl ! " laughed Ma: 
" We'll catch him." 

" How, Max ? " asked the younger boy. " Wi 
you put salt on his tail } Father told me the othi 
day that one could always catch the birds so." 

"Father was laughing at y<Ju," said Max. "N< 
no, you shall see ; and we will get Aunt Lisa to hel 



us." 



VI. 

Aunt Lisa was taken into the children's confident 
and lent herself as an accomplice to the scheme. 

" You are quite sure you will take care of the bi 
and be kind to it, if you catch it } ^ she asked. 

" Why, yes, indeed, Aunt Lisa : that is why " 
want to take it out of the cold snow, and give it 
warm, cosy home," answered Max. 
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On this nnderstaiidiiig Aunt Lisa helped Max to 
make a trap. It was a aeve tilted op a little on one 
side with a stidc, and a long piece of string attached. 
The sieve was placed just on the threshold of the back 
door. 

The crumbs were scattered as usual, and were as 
usual quickly snapped up by the hungry little 
multitude. As usual, Peter stopped behind for his 
Utde chat and chirrup. 

"Now then," said Aunt Lisa, "keep quite quiet 
Hush, hush, Hans ! 3rou must be as still as a mouse, 
^>"your friend will be frightened. Here, hide behind 
*he big butt Now then ! ** 

Max went on his hands and knees, and crept 
^^Ithily a little nearer the half-open door. He 
*^^ld the end of the long string. 

There was a pause of breathless silence. Just under 
^e sieve were some very tempting crumbs, cunningly 
placed. The question was, would Peter venture to 
^^cure them ? If so, it was evident that his fate would 
^e sealed. He hesitated ; he went up to the sieve and 
peeped under. "Now he is going," thought young 
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Max. But he didn't go just then. He hopped bad 
again. Then he sat on the door-sill, and sang a 
the treasure which he had not the courage to laj 
beak on. Theft once more he neared tlie temptii^ 
bait. Once more his courage failed him ; once more hi 
persuade!d hiitiself that there was no cau&e for alafm 
aind by theUme he had become convinced that thee 
w^s no danger at all-^fdl into the trap. He hopp^ 
under the sieve ; Max in a second pulled the stricx 
and. jerked away the Hftle pi6ce of stidc ^hich k^;: 
the sieve up, and poor Peter was a prisoner. 

The children bore oflF their |)rize in triumph*- 
kindly triumph, too. 

" Mind you are gentle with hint, poor little tUil^! ' 
said Aunt Lisa. 

But there was scarcely need of the warning; fo 
ntither Max nor Hans were of that horrible race o 
little monsters who delight in inflicting tortures ot 
some weak, helplei^ thing that is in their power. 

Certainly, Max handled him as gently as thougib 
he had been n>ade of silver paper ; and in the 
thrush's cage; which was assigned him als his futu/e 
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home, he was plentifully supplied with all manner of 
delicacies. - Every half-hour during the day the 
children Would think of some fresh small bird-luxury^ 
with which to charm their new pet. 

VII, 

. But yet, in i^prte of all, poor little Peter moped and 
pined, and beat his Crimson breast against the bars, 
and turiied away disdainfully even from the choicest 
crumbs^ 

** Surely," said Max, with tears in his eyes at the 
ill success of his schemes, ^surdy he must be 
happier here,- in a warm comfortable house with 
plenty to eat, and everybody being so kind to him, 
than he was starving out in the cold snow ! " 

This was on the second day of Peter's captivity, 
when the poor little bird was looking SO deplorably 
draggle-tailed and wretched that no one could help 
feelirig $orry for him. 

*' Well, I don't know Max," said his father. " You 
arei for instance, a poor woodcutter's son, and there 
are many fine things in this world that you have not 
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got, and which I cannot give you ; but there is one 
very precious thing that you have, and that is 
freedom. So. precious a thing is it, my boy, that 
without it a man's life is little worth. And I think if 
any powerful creature were to pounce upon you, and 
shut you up in a cage and keep you prisoner, that 
you would pine a bit for your rough home life, and 
for the old loving home voices, however smart 
clothes they might give you to wear, and howevt 
rare food they might give you to eat. Don't • yoi 
think so.?" 

" Yes, father — but then,*' in a tone of great disa] 
pbintment, " I did mean to be so kind to— to Peter^"** 

"Well, well, my son, I am sure your intentio-sris 
were good. But having tried to be kind to him in 
one way, to please yourself, suppose now you wer& to 
be kind to him in another, to please him." 

'*! know what father means," whispered little 
Hans ; " he means — let us set him loose again." 

" After I have had all the trouble of catching himi 
and when I thought he would get so fond of m^ 
said Max, regretfully. 
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''Ahl" said his father, smiling, ''that is so often 
le way with people who think they are being bene- 
ictors. After all, it is their own pleasure they 
>nsider rather than the happiness of those they 
enefit. However, my boy," he added, " I. leave you 
> do as you think best. The bird is yours, and you 
an either keep him a poor little prisoner for your 
•leasure, or set him free for his own/' 

Max thought a minute. ''Father," he said, "I 
vill set him free. I should like him to be happy." 

"There's my own boy!'* said the elder Max, his 

yes shining, as he laid his hands lovingly on his 

ttle son's shoulder. " Tis but a trifle, my lad, but 

is a step in a good path — the path of self-devotion." 

So Peter was after all set free. Max carried the 
tge to the outhouse door, and there with his own 
ixid gave liberty to the little captive. 

*' Good-bye, dear Peter," said the child, a little 
:^rfully, as he opened the door of the cage ; " I did 
'^an to be kind to you, you know, but as " 

Teter did not wait to hear the end of the sentence, 
^t spreading his wings to the frosty air, he soared 
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In consequence of this, visiting beyond a certatin. 
radius was really an impossibility to Hector. 

The raven at length recognising this fact, atrid 
being somewhat of a gossip, resolved to waive cere- 
mony, and, clad in his best black coat, made ^ 
morning call, at the most fashionable hour of tt^^^ 
afternoon, upon Mr. Hector. 

That gentleman received his guest with the greate^^^ 
politeness, and the two conversed in the most amicabU^-^" 
way. 

The raven had evidently the intention of makii^^'** 
himself agreeable. 

" As neighbours, I think we should be acquainted,*^ •^' 
said he. 

" I am sure I am charmed to see you," replied th^ — ^ 
dog; "and shall be at any time. For myself, yo^^ " 
see, my duties really tie me so much to home tha^^^ 
you must excuse me if I- neglect to return your visit- 

" Yes, yes," said the raven, in a melancholy ton ^• 

*' I pity you with all my heart." 

" Dear me ! you need not do that," replied Hectcz^r, 
quickly. He did not very much care to think tha.^^ 
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he was an object of pity to his visitor. " I don't 
know that I've anything to complain of." 

" Oh, really ! '* returned the raven, lifting his feathers 
a little contemptuously. " If you are satisfied, there 
is nothing more to be Said, of course. But I should 
have thought your life was a very sad one." 

The raven looked so unhappy about it that Hector 
really b^an to think there must be something in 
what he said, especially as he had always heard that 
the raven was a very wise bird. 

"Well, I don't know," said Hector, meditatively, 
*' Ive a very good house to live in, as you see ; a 
good master, and pretty nearly everything that I 
Want." 

"Ah ! of course," returned the raven, with a sickly 
Smile, " if such a life suits you, far be it from me ta 
'^ake you discontented with your lot ! But it does 
s^m to me a melancholy thing that an animal of 
yovir intelligence should live in slavery — chained up 
'^ight and day by the caprice of a cruel tyrant. It 
^^Hiost makes me weep to think of it." 

*'You must know," returned the dog, rather in- 

16 
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dignantly, "that I occupy a position of trust and 
responsibility. My master places the greatest con- 
fidence in me. If it were not for me, he would never 
be able to close an eye in peace. But he knows that 
I am always keeping guard over his property and 
over his safety, and so he is able to live in happiness 
and contentment. He is, besides, by no means a 
tyrant, but one of the kindest masters possible/* 

'^Masters! ay, that's it. You're nothing better 
than a slave, my poor Hector/* croaked the raven — 
" a poor miserable captive, chained down to a prison- 
house. But, of course, if you like it, that's enough. 
Heaven forbid that I should put ideas into your 
head ! " added the bird, turning up his eyes ; " we 
have each of us our different walk in life. I daresay, 
after all, you have some compensations ; but, for 
myself, give me liberty, freedom, the power of doing 
what I will, of going where I please '* 

" Of being no good to anybody, in short," put in 
the dog, sarcastically. 

'* No, no, my good friend — do not say so," returned 
the raven ; " I am at least able to offer sympathy to 
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those less fortunately placed than myself; and while 
I spread my wings to the morning breezes, or swing 
myself to sleep in my leafy hammock, my heart will 
still be sighing for the fate of my poor friend, chained 
down in his solitary dungeon, wearing his coat away 
under the gaHing chain." 

By the time the raven had come to the end of 
this sentence his emotion was such that his hoarse- 
ness quite overcame him. 

The dog hardly knew whether to laugh or be 
angry. 

" I*m sure you're very kind," he said, ** to be so 
interested in other people's affairs. But, after all, I 
don't see that my fate is such a very hard one. I 
really think, sir, that you are disposed to take a 
melancholy view of things." 

" Poor dear ! " croaked the raven, still very hoarse. 
" I truly rejoice that you are able to take any other 
view from this dismal prison of yours." 

" I tell you what it is, Mr. Raven," said Hector, 
provoked by the air of superiority which the bird 
assumed, " I believe you must be suffering from an 
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attack of indigestion. That last worm you swallowed 
has evidently stuck in your throat, and that is why 
you are so terribly in the blues ; or else you're in for 
a shocking cold, — your voice sounds like it. I don't 
believe leafy hammocks are good for your constitu- 
tion. If you'll take my advice you'll keep your 
mouth shut, and not let the cold air get down your 
beak." 

" What do you mean } " croaked the raven, very 
much offended. "I don^t hear anything the matter 
with my voice." 

" Well, well," returned the dog, slyly ; " Heaven 
forbid that I should put ideas into your head, or try 
to make you discontented with your fate 1 " 

" With my voice, you mean," retorted the raven, — 
" no, you would have some difficulty in doing that 
It has always been considered a remarkably fine 
organ. By the way," he went on, *' I must be off 
now, or I shall be late at a concert that is going to 
take place to-day in the elm avenue, at which I have 
promised to take the principal bass-solo. Good-bye, 
my friend, good-bye. What a pity it is you can't 
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come With me! How you would enjoy it, to be 
sure!" With this parting thrust, the raven stalked 
off. 

" What a stupid, meddlesome, conceited, ridiculous 
bird, to be sure ! " observed Hector, as soon as he was 
gone ; " what nonsense he talked, too ! It was as 
much as I could do to keep myself from flying at 
him, and punishing him for his impertinence. Only 
the cunning creature kept himself, I observed, just 
Out of reach of my chain. Umph ! — »Ah ! After all, 
that chain is rather a bore somethnes. Though there 
Wasn't a word of truth, of course, in what that old 
Croaker said, still — still " 

In short, though Hector did not believe one word 
of what the raven had said, he began from that time 
to think that perhaps it would have been more 
pleasant if one or two things had been differently 
ordered in his life. He began to feel less proud of 
his handsome brass collar than he had formerly 
done ; his house did not appear to him so convenient 
or comfortable; even the caresses of his master 
seemed to have lost their charm ; and sometimes he 
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could not help fancying that' his chain was growing 
shorter than it used to be. 

He mentioned this circumstance one day to the 
raven, who still continued his friendly visits, to his 
neighbour, in spite of the rather ungracious manner 
in which his attempts at sympathy had been received 
in the first instance. He was a bird of a patient 
disposition, and besides so firmly convinced of his own 
excellences that he felt sure he need only be known 
to be appreciated. In truth, it appeared to be so in 
this case, for the more Hector saw of the raven, the 
more he was persuaded to believe in his shrewdness 
and wisdom. It was evident, thought Hector, that he 
had seen a great deal of the world, and done a great 
many things that he, Hector, had not done, and it was 
plain that on many matters his opinion was valuable. 

So he referred this affair of the chain to him. 

" Do you think it possible,", said he, " that it does 
grow shorter.? After you have paid me a visit, and 
we have had one of our interesting conversations 
together, it always seems to me that it is rather 
tighter than it was before." 
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"Ah!" returned the sagacious bird, "I am not 
surprised to hear it. The fact is, your eyes are 
becoming wide open, and when that is so, chains 
always grow tighter and more painful/' 

"Dear me!" replied the dog, taking the raven's 
words literally. " In that case I will try to shut my 
eyes rather closer ; but I had really no idea that I 
opened them any more than I have done since the 
time I was a puppy." 

The raven smiled and nodded his head, and looked 
very wise indeed. 

" When once folks' eyes are opened, it is very hard 
to shut them s^ain," he remarked sententiously. 
" They go on widening and widening." 

" No : do they really ? " said Hector, rather alarmed. 
" But in that case, then, my chain will go on shorten- 
ing and shortening. Don't you think it would be 
better for me to make up my mind to keep at least 
one eye shut, for fear of consequences } " 

The raven shook his head. "There would be a 
better plan than that," said he. 

" What is that ? " asked Hector. 
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The raven came close to his friend and whispered 
something in his ear, but his voice was ^ so croaky 
with emotion that Hector could not make out what 
lie said. 

"What do you say?" he inquired, very much 
puzzled. " 'Bray again * ? I don't understand. I'm 
not a donkey, sir, whatever you may think." 

"You're a worse donkey, than I took you for," said 
the raven, speaking louder. "Break your chain — 
break your chain! There: now do you understand?" 

"Goodness me I of course. I'm not deaf; you 
needn't shout so," retorted Hector ; " but in spite of 
all your wisdom I don't see why I should take all 
that trouble only to get myself into a scrape with 
my master, who would probably beat me, and buy 
me a new chain, which might not be so comfortable 
as the old one." 

" Pshaw ! " said the raven, as soon as he could speak 
for laughing. " Did ever anybody hear such a crea- 
ture ? What would your master have to do with 
you then ? Don't you see that, your chain once 
broken, you would be free — free ? Are you too 
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mean-spirited a cur to understand even the meaning^ 
of the word liberty f *' 

" There's no occasion to call me bad names. Master 
Raven/' said Hector, a little sulkily, ** though Tm 
sure I'm always willing to listen to your opinion, 
and to take your ad vice' — when it's good." 

" It's always good," observed the raven, with an air 
t)f great conviction. 

When people believe thoroughly in themselves 
they often succeed in making other people believe in 
them. 

So it was in this case. The raven was eloquent. 
He loved to hear his own voice. He had a number 
of very fine phrases which he did not quite under- 
stand himself, and which the dog understood even 
less. But in the end, Hector became firmly impressed 
With the notion that he was a very ill-used and un- 
happy animal. In short, his eyes became so very 
V'ide open, as the raven would have said, that the 
whole pleasure of his life was gone. He grew com- 
pletely discontented. He did not know in the least 
^hat he wanted. He had had no experience of any 
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life Other than the one he led. But he was put 
thoroughly out of temper with that, by the raven's 
sophistries. He was always longing for something 
different from what he had, and, for want of a better 
name, he called this vague unknown something for 
which he longed, Liberty. It is a word that has to 
suffer a good many meanings as the world turns round \ 

At length, after many very seripus and lengthy 
conversations, Hector, urged on by the raven, 
resolved that he would at the first opportunity 
escape from his bondage. 

" Let us join company, my dear fellow," said the 
raven. ** I know something of life. I will be your 
guide and friend." 

" Indeed, you are most kind," said the dog, " and 
I feel deeply grateful. I confess I don't know mucfh 
about the ways of the world outside my master's 
premises." 

' " No : how could you, you poor ill-treated creature?" 
responded the raven, sympathetically. 

" Tlie only thing," observed the dog, " is, that if 
I abandon my master, what will become of him ? 
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Who will guard him frofn danger, or his property 
from depredation ? Who will keep beggars and 
tramps off his grounds ? If I neglect all my duties, 
who will do them ? '* 

". Pshaw, — duties ! " returned the raven, quite im- 
patiently. " Who ever heard of such things ? It 
only shows what a slave you are, my poor Hector, 
to have such low ideas. If your mastery as you call 
him, wants his property guarded, why, he can sit in 
the kennel himself — can't he ? " 

'^Well, I suppose he could," said Hector, medi- 
tating. '* It's a good idea, raven. I never thought 
of it before — only " - 

"Nonsense onlyl^ replied the raven. "You just 
take my advice. Think about yourself, and don't 
trouble yourself about anybody else. That's my 
maxim, and you'll find it much the best way to get 
along. That's true liberty, that is." 

" Ah ! " said Hector, considerably impressed. " Is 
it really ? " 

The opportunity for which Hector sought was not 
long in coming. 
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One day Hector's master took him out for a walk, 
as he occasionally did. And very delightful these 
little excursions had always been to the dog. But 
latterly even they had lost their charm. 

" What pleasure," the raven had said, " can there 
be in trotting here and there after a slow two-legged 
creature, who orders you about every moment, and 
expects you to ' keep to heel,' and * fall in,' or perhaps 
even fetch and carry for him at the slightest word of 
command, just for his amusement V 

So on this particular day, instigated by the raven, 
who was hovering about, Hector resolved to give his- 
master the slip. 

He' pretended, after a while, to be extremely busy 
poking his nose into a rabbit-hole he found in a field, 
through which he and the farmer passed. 

He heard his master whistling and calling to him, 
now in one tone, now in another. Still he did not 

go. 

He resisted, though it went rather against him to 

do so. 

" Hector ! Hector ! " 
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Again the well-known whistle. The custom of 
obedience was almost too strong for the dog to be 
able to throw it off. He was just going to rush along 
in answer to the summons, when the raven, who had 
followed the pair,, alighted close beside him, and 
whispered in his ear, — 

" Are you going to lose your chance, you stupid ? 
Do you want your chain to grow shorter than ever } 
Come with me, come with me. Run off in the other 
direction to your master's call. Put distance between 
you and him. Come ! " 

So saying, the bird took flight, the whistling at the 
moment ceased, and Hector, in a tremor of mingled 
pleasure and pain, followed his tempter as fast as his 
four legs would go. After a while Hector began to 
get tired, and called on the raven to stop. 

"No, no," croaked he; "you must come on now. 
It's no good stopping half-way on the road to liberty." 

" But where are we going } '* gasped the dog. 

" Who shall say } " returned the bird, with one of 
his wise looks. " It's verj'' hard to say where liberty 
will lead us." 
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" I wish it might lead us to a good supper and a 
comfortable bed," thought Hector ; but he did not 
say so, for he was beginning to be rather afraid of 
the raven's sarcastic remarks. On they went — over 
fields and ditches, and through streams, and by dusty 
high roads. At least, this was Hector's way ; and 
many a roundabout path he had to take, and many 
a breathless scamper, to keep up with his winged 
companion, to whom stone walls were no barriers, 
and stony roads no grief. 

At length, when daylight was fading, they came 
to a clump of trees. 

" I shall roost here," said the raven. 

" And what am I to do } '' asked the dog. 

" What you like," returned his friend. "That's the 
beauty of it now ; don't you see you are free ? " 

" Yes," said Hectot* ; " then I should like a nice bit 
of meat, and some straw for a bed." 

" What nonsense ! " returned the raven ; " find 
some insects, and then go to sleep under the tree, if 
you can't get up into the branches." 

" No, Fm afraid I couldn't do that," said the dog. 
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ruefully ; " and Tin horribly hungry. I don't think 
a million of insects would do me much good." 

" I see, aftier all, youVe a coarse, low-minded 
creature/* croaked the raven, as he prepared to go to 
sleep, leaving his companion to his own devices. 

At length the dog, hungry though he was, was so 
overpowered with weariness, that he, too, curling 
himself on the damp earth, fell asleep. 

r 

Hector awoke in the morning to find himself still 
more hungry and quite as tired as he had been on 
the previous night In fact, he was terribly footsore. 

" What are we going to do now } " he asked the 
raven, who was already up and dressed, and break- 
fasting to his satisfaction, among the roots of the tree. 

"What we like," returned the raven. 

The dog looked so melancholy that the raven could 
not help laughing. 

" You don't seem half to enjoy liberty as yet," he 
remarked. 

" I should enjoy something to eat more," returned 
poor Hector. 

" Think of your liberty," exclaimed the raven. 



■..'\ 
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"I should be more inclined to think of it, if Td 
had my breakfast," said Hector. 

** Well, I tell you what," said the raven, soothingly : 
" we'll try and find a young lamb or a chicken, and 
we'll kill and eat it." 

" Dear me ! But that would be stealing, wouldn't 
it ? " asked Hector, who had always been a dog oi 
very good character. " I have been told that stealing 
is wrong." 

" Except in the cause of liberty," put in the raven. 

" Ah ! I see," returned Hector, not unwilling to be 
convinced. 

At length his scruples were all overcome. There 
was a farmyard not wtry far from the tree where the 
two friends had passed the night 

The raven said that he would go and reconnoitre. 

It was yet very early morning, and the gates of 
the farmyard were closed fast. 

Hector prowled gloomily round, his tail between 
his legs, while the raven hovered above the farm- 
yard, seeking for prey. 
' To Hector, hungry, and waiting inactive, the time 
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seemed to pass veiy slowly. At length he could 
restrain his impatience no longer, and barked out 
rather loudly to his companion, to know what he 
was about But the sound of his bark was as a 
trumpet-call to battle. At this challenge at the 
gate, all the sounds of farmyard life awoke — cocks 
crowed, geese cackled, dogs barked. 

" Hold your tongue, you stupid ! '* croaked the 
raven. "You're just spoiling everything. You'll 
get me shot if you don't take care. We'd better 
make off as hard as ever we can, now." 

Hector was so » crestfallen with the consciousness 
of the blunder that he. had committed, that he could 
only apologise very humbly to the raven, and follow 
as well as he was able, by land, the course which the 
sagacious bird took in the air. But he found the 
task even a harder one than he had done the day 
before. Hungry, thirsty, weary, his limbs stiff and 
aching, and his spirits woefully depressed, he plodded 
on, in an aimless, hopeless way. 

" What is to be the end of it all ? " he asked him- 
self again and again. 

17 
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He at length ventured to put the same question 
to his companion, 

"The end? Oh! I dont kftow," remarked the 
raven, tranquilly. ** Aren^t you enjoying yourself ? " 

" Bless my heart, no ! '* cried ouf poor Hector, 
surprised out of his usual good manners ; " I only 
wish I was back again at good Farmer Hodgett's." 

" Contemptible creature," sitid the raven, looking 
down upon the dog, "to be yeaming after your 
chains ! IVe no patience with you ! ** 

" Fm yearning affer my dinner more than anything 
else, at this moment," growled Hector. 

" If you hadn!t barked and made a foolish com- 
motion, you'd have dined like a prince an hour ago," 
remarked the ravfen. 

Hector, feeling the full force of the reproach, could 
only be silent. 

" Perhaps now you have learnt wisdom, however," 
the bird went on : "I see another farmyard close by. 
If you'll only have a little confidence in me, all will, 
I have no doubt, go well." 

Hector, with much humility, professed that he 
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would be guided in all things by the raven, and do 
exactly as he was told. 

"That IS well," said his mentor. "Then you lie 
quietly down by this haystack, and leave me to 
manage. If you will be dojcile and obedient, all 
will go smoothly." 

Hector was so tired that he was not sorry in this 
matter to obey the raven; but he could not help 
thinking, as he stretched his limbs languidly on the 
grass,— 

"After all, liberty seems very much the same to 
nie as the other thing. It's only obeying one person 
instead of another, and not being half so comfort- 
able." 

As he had permission to rest, however, he availed 

'limself of it by taking a nap. Whether he slept for 

^ long or a short time he did not know, but when 

^e awoke he discovered the raven at no very great 

distance from him, eagerly employed in picking the 

flesh off the bones of a small duckling, which he had 

'Managed to capture and kill. 

Hector roused himself. 
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" Oh ! splendid ! " he cried, bounding up to his 
friend. " Now this is ^ something like I But why 
didn't you wake me before? It — it really seems to 
me that you're eating every bit of the creature 
yourself Do leave off, and let me have a turn." 

" No, no," said the raven, pecking away as hard as 
ever he could. " Don't be impatient, and don't be 
unjust. I shall have finished in one minute. As 
soon as I have eaten all the flesh, you shall have all 
the bones. Can anything be fairer > " 

Poor Hector gave a perfect howl of disappoint- 
ment. 

" What is the matter now } " cried the raven. 
"Aren't you satisfied yet, when I've just risked my 
life on purpose for you 1 " 

" You might have left me a bit of the meat, then, I 
think," said Hector, almost with tears in his ^y^^t ^^d 
with the water running out of his mouth. 

" Greedy creature ! A likely idea ! " said the raven, 
as well as he could, with his beak full of duckling. 
" You wanted it all, did you } What heartless in- 
gratitude ! You know you like the bones quite as 
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well as the meat. And, besides, let me tell you, 
beggars mustn't be choosers. There, now you may 
finish' the rest," he added, leaving a collection of 
well^leaned bones, and a heap of feathers, for our 
hero's portion. 

" So this is liberty, is it } " said our poor crestfallen 
Hector, as he set to work upon his unappetizing 
meal. 

From that moment, he resolved in his secret soul 
that he would give the raven the slip, and return to 
his old allegiance. Fft would go back to Farmer 
Hodgett's. 

But it IS not always so easy to go back when once 
the path of duty has been left. And Hector found it 
to be the case. 

His first object was to rid himself of his com- 
panion, for wliom he had begun to entertain not only 
fear, but positive aversion. 

This was not accomplished without some little 
difficulty ; for the raven, although he affected to 
despise the dog, was not willing to relinquish the 
power which he had acquired over him. In some 
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the shop — without moving, flung his^ knife at the 
intruder. 

It made a deep gash in Hector's shoulder. Howl- 
ing with pain, wounded alike* in- body and spirit, he 
rushed through the streets. 

A cry of " mad dog "was raised; 

On went Hector, a crowd of idle urdiihs' at his 
tail, who shouted and yelled and gathered fresh* force 
from every alley and byway; 

Bleeding, desperate; and, in tmtii, goaded almost 
to madness, our hero rushed- into a cobbler's shop, 
the door of which "was standing open; and found a 
haven of refuge, very much to the alarm of the 
cobbler, beneath his bench.^ 

There he stood at bay— -or lather lay ^—panting. 
A council of war was held by an* excited little mob 
who swarmed into the cobblrfs shop. 

" Fetch him out." 

" Drown him." 

" Knock him on the head.''*' 

" Poison him." 

These were the sentences passed against Hector. 
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The only question was, who was to put them into 
execution. 

Every one urged his neighbour to the task, but 
no one seemed desirous of becoming the hero of the 
adventure. 

At length, as good luck would have it, somebody's 
eyes strayed to a paper stuck up against the cobbler's 
wall, which ran thus :-^— 

"Strayed since Tuesday last from Farmer Hodgett's, 
a brown rough-haired dog, terrier breed, answers to 
the name of Hector. Whoever will restore the same 
shall receive ten shillings^ reward." 

" Heigh ! " cried the discoverer of this wonderful 
document. "Perhaps after all this may be no other 
than Farmer Hodgett's watch-dog. Here, Hector ! 
Hector ! " 

Whereupon Hector, hearing himself addressed 
mildly by name, crept forth from his hiding-place, 
and lying down upon the floor on his back, with his 
paws in the air, surrendered at discretion at the feet 
of his conquerors. Very- shortly afterwards, he, to 
his intense satisfaction, found himself once more in 
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lus old quarters. His ms^ter was the poorer by ten 
shillings, but all the richer in a servant who bd4 
bought his experience pretty dearly, and was not 
therefore likely to "stray" again. 

With what feelings the wayworn dog once mor^ 
took possession of his old dwelling ; with what emo- 
tion he witnessed the real delight with which his! 
master welcomed him ; with what guilty feeling of 
self-reproach he listened to the tender pity which 
his miserable condition provoked ; with what appetite 
he ate the plentiful meal which was set before him ; 
— all this can be better imagined than described. 
Never was returning prodigal more truly penitent 
than was he. Never was a watch-dog who did hi^ 
duty with more heartiness and spirit 

Time passed on. 

Hector had seen nothing of the raven-^that bircn: 
of evil counsel— since the day when he had takei^ 
the resolution of breaking £ree frqm hi^ guidanc^^ 
Summer had passed into autuom, and autuum ha^^^" 
grown hoary and white. The early snows Uy upo^ -^ 
the ground thick and soft ; and Hector curled hiism- 
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self up on the rug inside his house> and laughed to 
think how snug he was. 

Not much for him to do, either, on these bitter 
cold days ; for the tramps and beggars would scarcely 
venture to brave such weather, and the busy world's 
sounds were all hushed in the snowy stillness. 

Hector lay peacefully thinking — not sleeping, but 
lost a little in reverie ; reflecting, perhaps, on his past 
errors and hairbreadth escapes. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears. A well-known 
sound bad reached them. It was the voice of the 
raven — the raven, no longer the charmer. 

" Delighted to find you once more, my dear friend," 
he croaked out '' So distressed as I was at losing 
sight of you — I can't tell you." 

The dog vouchsafed no reply. He only raised 
himself a little, and put his nose out of the 
kenneL 

The raven came a little nearer. " My dear friend, 
how <;harnled I am to meet you, and looking so well 
too — in spite, poor fellow, of your misfortunes ! I see 
they have made you prisoner again." 
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Still the dog did not reply. The raven went 
on. 

" But no doubt every lot has its alleviations ! 
What have we here } " looking towards a- platter 
which lay beside the kennel. " Food ! Ah ! " 

The raven's eyes looked hungry. The snow lay 
thick on the earth. 

The dog showed his teeth a little grimly. 

"Yes," he said, "I have just had' my^ dinner. I 
owe you something, my friend. There are the boms; ■ 
I am sorry I have not any feathers to offer you, biA 
beggars mustn't be choosers, you know." • /; 

I 

"What do you mean .>" asked the raven, 

" I mean," returned Hector, " to pay what low^ as 
an honourable dog should. I owe you (besides the 
bones and feathers) some advice. Now the advice 
you gave me was very bad, and the- advice I'm goifi^ , 
to give you is good ; so that, in fact, I'm being not 86 
much just as generbus." 

" What is your advice, my friend } " asked the 
raven, blandly. 

"I advise you," said the dog, solemnly, "to take 
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yourself off as fast as ever you can, if you have any 
r^ard for your own bones — or feathers." 

The raven sighed and shook his head. 

"Slavery has a very demoralizing effect on the 
mind and morals," he said, " though far be it from me 
to make you discontented with the fate which " 

The dog interrupted him with a growl. 

"No," said he, "you won't easily do that, my 
cunning old bird. You have taught .me a very good 
lesson, for which I thank you. For the rest, I can 
dispense with your company. You had best take my 
advice, and make yourself scarce, for my chain is not, 
you will, I am sure, be glad to hear, by any means so 
short as it used to be. I have quite liberty enough 
to do my duty." 

" Well, well," said the raven, making his best bow, 
" if that is so, I will take the liberty of wishing you 
good-morning." 

And being a wise bird, he went, — to air his liberty, 
bestow his advice, and seek his dinner elsewhere. 

Hector watched him till he was well out of sight, 
and then once more rolled himself round on his warm 
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rug and went to sleep comfortably with one eye open, 
as is the manner of faithful watch-dogs. 

" Let him laugh who wins," he said, winking the 
eye which he kept open. 



A GENIUS. 



^ X THEN I was a little girl — a long while ago — I 
was found to have a quick ear and some little 
taste for music ; and my father, who was himself a 
great musician, determined that my taste should be 
cultivated, and that, to begin with, I should learn to 
play the violin, in the use of which he excelled, and 
which he pronounced to be the most perfect and 
sympathetic of instruments. 

So, one New Year's Day, to my great delight, there 
arrived, directed to me, enclosed in many wrappings 
of paper, and tied about with strong cord in many 
tantalizing knots, a large, long parcel, which at first 
I almost hoped might be a cradle for my baby doll ; 
l^ut which, when at length it was opened, I was 
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equally charmed to find was a beautiful little violin, 
lying snugly in a velvet-lined case ! 

The toy was but a toy to me. But I was at once 
eager to awake its slumbering music, and clapped my 
hands gleefully when my father told me that he 
himself intended to teach me how to unravel the 
sweei mysteries of the fiddle and bow. Nothing 
would content me but that I should begin at once. 
My father was equally excited on the subject, and it 
was arranged that there should be a lesson every 
morning before breakfast But so many things i 
this world do not happen as we arrange them ! 

I can now scarcely remember which of us, th 
teacher or the taught, tired first ; I have, at thi :: 
distance of time, but a confused remembrance of tear^ 
on the one side and remonstrances on the other, an. 
at length of sighs on both. But it is certain tha^^j 
after a very short trial, the violin lessons were giv^n 
up, and "the child" was pronounced to be "ar^o 
genius." I know at the time I felt .rather hurt 3.t 
the tone of the remark, though I did not quite under- 
stand the meaning of the expression. I thought that 
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it referred exclusively to violin-playing, and created 
some confusion in the family circle by applying it 
to a distinguished author who was dining with my 
father some few evenings afterwards. 

"You see, I know nothing of music," said the 
distinguished author, as he sipped his wine at dessert 
■^addressing my father. 

"Then Mr. M is ' no [genius,* is he, mamma ?" 

' asked in the loud whisper of an enfant tefrible, 
U^pon which, naturally, explanations had to be made 
^n all sides ; and I had to be informed that " genius " 
^^ars many forms and speaks with many voices. 

It was some two or three years after this that I 
^ad the great pleasure of going, for the first time, 
^o a really good concert I remember how I sat by 
'^y mother's side, awed into unnatural stillness, and 
. throbbing in every limb with suppressed excitement, 
^^ I listened to the thrilling war of sounds with which 
"^he concert opened. I drank in the concluding chords 
^^ the overture almost with a sigh of relief, so over- 
Powering was the effect produced upon me. 

** Why, little woman, what's the matter } " asked 

18 
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my father, as he turned round suddenly upon me, 
and saw that my eyes were swimming in tears. 

But I had no voice just then to answer him. I 
could only slip my hand within my mother's and sit 
quite quietly, thinking it all over, and wait almost 
painfully for what was to follow. As piece succeeded 
piece, however, my emotions naturally calmed, and 
my real enjoyment of the music increased in pro- 
portion. There were singers, I remember, two or 
three, and a gentleman with long hair, who played 
the piano with terrible energy; but the crowning 
feature of the perfornaance, and that which more 
than anything else attracted and riveted me, was the 
playing of a certain violin-solo piece by a young 
girl. 

At that time lady violinists were very much rarer 
than they are at the present day, and the enthusiasm 
which the performance elicited was, no doubt, in a 
measure attributable to this. At the same time, my 
father — ^who, as I have said, was a judge of these 
matters — pronounced the young executante to be as 
talented as she was personally interesting, and joined 
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heartily in the rapturous applause with which she 
was recalled again and again. 

For myself, I may truthfully say that, during the 
whole time, I was lifted completely out of myself 
and my surroundings. While the sweet sounds lasted, 
I was no longer an ordinary little girl, sitting on a 
somewhat hard bench, amidst a fashionable crowd of 
fanning ladies and sleepy men, but rather the happy 
occupant of some blest region, where thought was lost 
in emotion and life was made up of melody. And 
the habitants of my paradise were skilled musicians 
—adepts of the string and bow — like the angelic 
orchestras of the old pre-Raphaelite Italian painters. 

I sighed at being brought back once more to earth 
—to the common-place incidents of hand-clapping and 
curtsies ; and felt shocked and almost indignant at 
the criticisms which my father and mother and others 
ventured to pass, at the conclusion of the concert, on 
this and that. 

But I was at least consoled to' find that the arch- 
angel of my Elysium — the fair young violinist — was 
pronounced on all sides to be " a genius.'* 
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*'It is evident/* said one, "that this is not the 
result of teaching : the girl is a genius." 

" Yes, yes ; she is born with it in her. It comes of 
itself," returned another. 

" Mother," said I, a few days later, lifting my head 
from the puzzled contemplation of a rule-of-three 
sum, which obstinately refused to "prove" itself, and 
which was sorely testing my small stock of patience, 
" mother, how I wish I was a genius ! " 

"Why, my love?" asked my mother, looking up 
from her needlework wijth a smile. 

" Oh, mamma," said I^ sighing, as I gazed at the 
long, straggling row of figures to be gone over again, 
'*it would be so — so very nice if it all came of itself, 
wouldn't it, — if it didn't give one any trouble } " 

" Is that your notion of genius, dear } " 

^'Well, don't you know, mamma, what they said 

the other night about Mdlle. N ? "— I could 

scarcely name my divinity but with bated breath — 
" that it all came of itself, and that it was no trouble 
to her, and so on." 
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"I think 'they' must have made a little mistake, 
then, my dear, as 'they' so often do," returned my 
mother. '* That genius is a Divine gift, I should be 
the last to deny. Surely my little girl knows that 
all talent, however humble, comes from the one great 
Source; but I am quite convinced of this — that no 
grand results in art, or anything else, were ever yet 
attained without a vast amount of honest hard work, 
of patience, ^elf-denial, and often of suffering. We 
who see only the result are, as a rule, too apt to 
overlook this, and so lose the best half of the lesson 
that genius has to teach us. Often, too, it leads us 
to believe that because to us only one talent may be 
granted, we may be allowed to bury that — or cast it 
aside as useless. Yet we know, my dearest," said my 
mother, softly, " it is not so the Master would have 
us use His gifts." 

" All the same," said I, after a pause, during which 
I had been thinking the matter over irt my own 
mind, — "all the same, I should like to have been 
the servant to whom the ten talents were given ; that 
must mean genius : don't you think so, mother dear ? *' 
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" Dearest/' said my mother, ** I think as you grow 
older, that you will be thankful that God has not 
so tried you." 

"I don't think I quite know what you mean, 
mamma," said I, getting up and kneeling at my 
mother's side. 

" Don't you remember, dear,, that ' to whom much 
is given, of him shall much be required ' ? " said my 
mother, with the caressing movement of her hand 
upon my head which I loved. " Shall I tell you a 
secret ? " she asked. 

" Yes, mamma, do," said I, eagerly. 

" Once upon a time, then, when I was young and 
foolish, I used to think that if ever God gave me a 
little child, I should wish him to be endowed with all 
the ten talents — to be great, or beautiful, or gifted 
above his fellows — a genius, in short." 

" Him ! mamma," said I, interrupting. " How 

» 

could I be him / " 

"Just so," said my mother, smiling, while a tear 
glistened in her bright eyes. " But now I have grown 
wiser, for I am able to thank Him every day for 
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giving me only a little every-day commonplace girl, 
who is not at all likely to set the Thames on fire 
— who is not dowered with any dangerously brilliant 
gifts — but who, I trust, will all the same do her 
best to use the little talent that has been granted 
her." 

"Yes, mother dear," said I. **I think I under- 
stand you. Perhaps, after all, it was better that I 
should be ' no genius/*' 
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I. 

''/^H you dear^ sweet little pet!" said Miss 

Capriccia to the new arrival, as he rolled like a 

ball of soft white wool out of the 'basket in which he 

had made his first journey and his first step in life. 

Miss Capriccia took the fluffy, white ball up in 
her arms and caressed it. 

"You certainly are a beauty, and such a bright, 
intelligent little creature ! I am sure you will b 
clever, and do all sorts of tricks ;. I shall be so fon 
of you." 

Then, turning to her old black-and-tan terrie 
who seemed also anxious to inspect the new comer,- 
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" Now go away, do, Dandy ! I shan't care one bit 
for you any more. You're so stupid ! Just like a 
hard pincushion stufTed with sawdust. That's what 
you are ! I shall give you away to my aunt." 
^ Certainly, whether Dandy really was as uninterest- 
ing as a hard pincushion or not, he could not presume 
to the intelligence and spirit of the new pet. Muff. 
Muff had the most comical ways. Hfi would not 
Only beg and "give a paw," but he would die for the 
Queen at command, like the most gallant of Her 
Majesty's soldiers. He would also show his appre- 
ciation of beauty, by turning round three times for the 
I^rincess of Wales. He would walk across the room 
On his hind-legs, and carry his mistress her fan, and 
>vhen he was told he was naughty, he would stand 
up in the comer with his face to the wall. AH 
these tricks Miss Capriccia herself taught him, 
with much patience and trouble, though certainly 
Muff proved himself to be a very apt and willing 
pupil. . 

" Never was such a dear little dog in the world," 
Miss Capriccia would say ; until one day, one unfor- 
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tunate day for MufT, some one gave Miss Capriccia a 
new pet — a little canary in a pretty gilt cage. 

Then in a moment all the young lady's interest 
and affections went over to th« new excitement. 
No more carressing then for Muff ; no more compli- 
ments on his sagacity and intelligence ; but instead, 
"Go down, Muff; what a tiresome, disagreeable, 
scratching little dog you are, to be sure ! Don't tease 
so. 

" Lie down this instant, or Til turn you out of th^ 
room," said the lady one day. "I want to tall^ 
to my birdie — my pretty, pretty Dick;" and a ^3 
she spoke Miss Capriccia put her head first to on«^ 

side and then to the other, and smiled at the littk e 

canary, who was at the moment perching on h^^^r 

finger, and chirping merrily away as he spread h is 

glossy yellow wings. 

The canary was a very pretty little canary inde^^d. 
But the whole affair seemed very hard to Muff, w"I3io 
quite forgot how he in his turn had ousted pcz^or 
*' Pincushion " Dandy from his mistress's favour, a^^ Jid 
made that unhappy dog's life so wretched that at 
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last, out of compassion, Miss Capriccia had really 
fulfilled her threat of sending him away as a present 
to one of her relations. 

Muff had forgotten all about that. Perhaps he 
had never quite entered, if the truth must be told, into 
"Pincushion "^Dandy's feelings. Perhaps he quieted 
his conscience by trying to believe that Dandy's 
heart, too, was only made of sawdust, or some such 
unfeeling stuff. However that may be, he had been 
from the first moment of his roll out of the basket 
a curly-coated puppy, his mistress's prime and only 
favourite, and it was not to be supposed that he 
^ould relinquish his position without a protest. 

He did not see any particular reason why he should 
be discarded. Nobody had ever, that he knew, ven- 
tured to call him a pincushion. He was not aware that 
his name of Muff had any second meaning attached 
to it. If he had, he would have felt quite sure that 
the epithet was in no way applicable to him. 
^ It certainly was hard upon him to find himself all 
at once neglected, and to see his rival petted and 
caressed before his very nose. 
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So, in spite of his mistress's scoldings, he continued 
to stand on his hind-legs and to pat her dress with 
his fore-paws, and to ^wag his bushy little tail, and to 
open his mouth and show his rows of pretty white 
teeth and his red curly little tongue — trying by every 
means in his power to attract his mistress's attention, 
and ending at last by a long pitiful growl and a short 
shrill bark. 

This drew vengeance down upon him. 

" Oh, naughty dog ! " said the lady ; " you're 
frightening my pretty birdie here. What a shame ! 
And — dear me! how you are scratching and spoiling 
my dress ! " 

And with that she administered a little sharp pat on 
the top of poor MufTs woolly pate, which, though it 
certainly hurt his feelings more than his head, was not, 
to say the least of it, encouraging. 

At last, Muff, finding all his little arts in vain, 
retreated dismally under the sofa, and tried to sleep 
his sorrow away. 

But, unfortunately, he found that when he woke up 
again his sorrow woke too. 
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At aay rate, there was the canary, and singing away 
as loudly as if he had a throat in every one of his 
feathers. 

Poor Muff sighed. If he could only have slept the 
canary away, now, it would have been some satisfac- 
tion to him ! 

As it was. Muff had to wake to stern facts, as they 
were with canaries, and not as they might be with- 
out them. 

Muff's reign was over. The longer he lived and the 
wider awake he got, the more surely and sadly was he 
convinced of this fact; and all that he could do now was 
to retreat from his position as gracefully as he could. 

He had not, unfortunately for himself, a taste for 
music, and the anguish which he now suffered from 
Master Dick's vocal talent was really beyond belief. 
At times, indeed, he found it quite impossible to 
refrain from relieving his feelings by a prolonged 
howl^ or a Hysterical spasmodic bark; but as such 
expression of his sentiments met with strong dis- 
approval from his mistress, and drew down upon 
him condign punishment, he put a violent force upon 
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himself, and, smothering his misery as well as he could 
endured in silence. 

One method alone he had of requiting himself for 
the civility with which he was compelled to treat the 
new favourite, and that was, by chasing all the other 
birds he met with in his walks abroad. It need 
scarcely be said that the vengeance was very harmless 
since it amused Muff, and he never caught the birds. 

Meanwhile Dicky, making rapid strides in Miss 
Capriccia's favour, made also rapid progress in his 
education. All the young lady's spare moments were 
devoted to his instruction. Not only did he hop on 
her finger at command, and eat from her lips, but he 
hopped through a little hoop which she held for him, 
lay down in her hand, and closed his pretty bright 
eyes when ordered to do so, and imitated his mis- 
tress's voice to perfection when she called "Sweet • 
bird " or " Pretty Dick," 

Indeed, there is no knowing to what wonders Dick 
might not have attained under the constant care and 
watchfulness of his fair instructress, had she not 
suddenly grown tired of the task of teaching him. 
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The reason of this was that a new pet had been 
presented to her. And before the charms of the 
Persian kitten poor Dick's attractions faded quite 
away. 

Not a word or a caress had Miss Capriccia now for 
any one but Juliet. 

Her kittenish gambols, her pretty laughable ways, 
her gracefulness, her beauty, her absurdity, — these were 
in turn the sole themes of her mistress's conversation. 
As for Muff, it is impossible to say with what feelings 
. he regarded the new comer. He had considered the 
bird an intruder; he had been woefully hurt and 
offended at his advent ; but what was a canary to a — 
cat ? If the one was an outrage and an insult, what 
was the other ? 

His indignation knew no bounds when he discovered 
the fact that his mistress actually expected him to 
fraternize with the interloper, desired him to permit 
her to lie by his side on the hearthrug, and even 
proposed — monstrous absurdity — ^that they should eat 
out of the same plate. 

" No dog of any spirit could stand it," Muff said to 
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himself. Even a worm when trodden on will turn : so -3 
will the most long-suffering of dogs, when oppressed *^ 
by — cats. 

Muff did turn. First he tried turning upon the 
kitten, but as his mistress would by no means permit 
this, but protected the new pet with all the weight \^ 
of her authority, Muff had no resource but to turn 
himself. And it is on record, that for the first week 
after Juliet's arrival and reception into favour, Muff 
lived in a far corner of the sitting-room, with his £ace 
turned to the wall. 

But even from this retreat he was at leng^th ruth- 
lessly dragged by the remorseless kitten, who insisted 
upon springing at him at all sorts of odd moment%^^^ 
climbing his back, or making a plaything of his taiL 

Muff even felt some sort of friendly compassion 
for poor Dick, left unnoticed and melancholy in . 
little gilt prison. Were they not both in the 
case } And though at first it was impossible for M 
not to rejoice a little at the discomfiture of his 
the new state of things was so much worse in Muff's^j 
opinion that, after a while, all his resentment against 
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the canaiy died out, and was succeeded by a feeling 
almost amounting to attachment At least they had 
one great bond of sympadiy — 3, bond that has often 
' united those most vddely opposed — a mutual hatred. 
If Muff disliked Juliet, and in a measure feared 
ker, he certainly could not dislike or fear her to 
such an extent as did Dick. The very sight of her 
fuiSed him out of all equanimity. 

The dog and the bird exchanged confidences on 
the subject, Dickie telling all his griefs to Muff one 
day, when they were alone together, in a plaintive 
carol that quite touched Muffs heart. 

The canary's singing did not now produce its old 

irritating effect upon Muffs nerves. Possibly Dick's 

songs were more subdued than they had been in the 

heyday of his youth and the gro^^th of his power. 

Certainly Muff thought that his voice had become 

much sweeter than it used to be. Perhaps it was 

that Muff's musical tastes had developed. At any 

rate, it was certain that, as time went on, and the 

IcJtten became really more and more outrageous in 

ler conduct, the two discarded pets set up a compact 

19 
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the canary died out, and was succeeded by a feeling 
almost amounting to attachment. At least they had 
one great bond of sympathy — a bond that has often 
united those most widely opposed — a mutual hatred. 

If MufT disliked Juliet, and in a measure feared 
her, he certainly could not dislike or fear her to 
such an extent as did Dick. The very sight of her 
ruffled him out of all equanimity. 

The dog and the bird exchanged confidences on 
the subject, Dickie telling all his griefs to Muff one 
day, when they were alone together, in a plaintive 
carol that quite touched MufFs heart. 

The canary's singing did not now produce its old 

irritating effect upon Muff's nerves. Possibly Dick's 

songs were more subdued than they had been in the 

heyday of his youth and the growth of his power. 

Certainly Muff thought that his voice had become 

'Huch sweeter than it used to be. Perhaps it was 

that Muff^s musical tastes had developed. At any 

^^te, it was certain that, as time went on, and the 

kitten became really more and more outrageous in 

her conduct, the two discarded pets set up a compact 
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of mutual condolence and friendship. Muff would 
even choose as his favourite resting-place an arm- 
chair which stood close under Dickie's cage, and there 
the two would carry on quite long conversations, for 
by this time they had come to have a most complete 
understanding of one another's dialects. 

" I'm frightened to death at that horrible kitten/" 
moaned poor Dick one day, in his most plaintive 
tones. 

" I don't wonder at it, my poor friend,'* retume 
the dog; '* She's a mischievous beast, and will be th^ 
death of some of us before she's done, I feel sur^ j 
but she shan't hurt you, if I can prevent it" 

And Muff was as good as his word; for ocrme 
day when he and Juliet were by some chance l^^ft 
togethei alone in the room where Dick was hangismg 
in his cage, Juliet made a playful dash at the ca £=^ e» 
and would certainly have made an end then a.^ ^d 
there of Dick, had not Muff, suddenly awakS- ng 
from sleep, rushed barking at her and frightened !Xner 
from her purpose. 

Miss Capriccia came into the room at the moment 
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" What is the matter ? What is that stupid Muff 
barking about ? " she said. 

Then, observing the kitten with her back Very 
much up and her eyes glistening, •* Oh ! you've been 
teasing Juliet, have you, you naughty dog ? You'd 
better not let me catch you at it again," she said, 
taking the ruffled darling up in her arms, and sooth- 
ing her with a dozen endearments. 

" Oh ! " chirped the bird, as soon as his mistress 
and the cat were out of the room, " how can I thank 
you enough, you dear kind Muff, for having saved 
me from the jaws of that terrible creature ? I really 
thought I was gone. How could you venture to 
attack her so bravely ? " 

" As for that, I rather enjoyed it — so don't thank 
me," said the dog, growling pleasantly. 

" But isn't it terrible to think of our mistress's cruel 
injustice?" sang the canary in recitative. "It is 
monstrous. No one can do right now except that 
cat ! " 

"Oh!" returned Muff, grimly, "those who live 
longest will, I expect, see most. Her turn will come." 
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II. 

Juliet, however, managed to kold her own for a 
considerable period. 

She was, Miss Capriccia would often assert, " th< 
very sweetest, prettiest, pussy-cat-darling that eve 
was seen." 

She certainly had a great many funny amusii 
ways with her. She would play with a ball as gai 
and dexterously as any child could have done, thrors* 
ing it in the air and catching it again, in the pretti^s^,s^ 
manner possible. She would walk among all ^Jxe 
china and glass ornaments on the drawing-roon} 
cabinets, without disarranging a single thing. She 
had other amusements not quite so innocent. For 
instance, she would climb to the top of Miss 
Capriccia's pet India-rubber plant, and, by way of a 
joke, scratch off two or three of the choicest leaves ; 
or she would have a delicious gambol among the 
cottons and silks of her mistress's overturned work- 
basket. 

But all these crimes were somehow forgiven her, 
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for the sake of her engaging manners and bright 
eyes. 

See what a thing it is to have engaging manners, 
^ot to mention the eyes ! 

But in the end Muffs prophecy came true. Pussy's 
^Urn did come. And she owed her downfall to a grey 
Parrot — whose attractions certainly no one could deny. 
There was no doubt about it : she was a v^xy handsome 
t>ird ; and took good care that no one should forget the 
f^ct, by always speaking of herself as "Pretty Poll." 

Polly had one great advantage over her pre- 
decessors in being able to use the vulgar tongue, 
^nd very apt she was in taking in new ideas and 
learning to say fresh sentences. Each day, to her 
ttiistress's intense delight, she acquired some new 
Word or other. In fact, in time she seemed able 
quite to carry on a conversation, giving the cwrect 
answers to all questions put to her. 

It need hardly be said that the new pet was a sore 
trial and annoyance to the rest of this happy family. 
Indeed, each member of it felt specially aggrieved on 
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Juliet, the latest favourite, of course felt very bitter 
on the subject of her rival, and it seemed also par- 
ticularly hard to her that, she should be supplanted 
by one of the feathered tribe — her sworn foes and 
ns^tural prey. Not that there was any fear of the 
parrot, under ^ny circumstances, becoming her prey. 
Guarded as the bird was with her sharp beak and 
i^trong wings, she was well able to hold her own 
against s^ny number of cats. At the same time, the 
annoyance w^s iione the less to Juliet 

Pickie's special aversion to the parrot had its rise 
in qui^e other reasons. He felt indignant that the 
new pet should be of tlie same race as himself. 
Certainly the world did not seem large enough to 
Pick to hold two birds, whatever other animals might 
find room for themselves upon it. He could partially 
pnderstapc} that if Jais n^stress wanted a cat-pet or 
a dog-pet he was not in a positioa to fulfil the re- 
quirement,; but^ if she wanted a bird-pet, wasn't he 
there himself? A bird, too, who could sing, a bird 
who could talk, much more sweetly than the parrot ; 
a prettier bird, a bird in every way so superior to his 
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rival, that he could oafy feel astoni^ed and disgusted 
with the bad taste which led Miss Capriccia to waste 
a thought upon so ordinary a creature. 

*' HaTiiig known me, to decline 

On a nu^ oflower fediagi* 
And a harsher voice than mine,'' 

thought the canary. It was too cruel ! 

Muff had alao his own particular reasons for object- 
ing to the parrot though he could not in his secret 
3oul refrain from a little rejoicing at the downfall of 
hiy enemy. Miss Pussy, and the fulfilment of his own 

prophecy. 
But th^ parrot was particularly irritating in this 

w^y — that she added insult to injury. For instance, 

she would call Muff by name in the very tone in 

which his mistress was accustomed to address him ; 

and then wheii Muff, fidl of hope and expectation, 

scampered cheerfully up to the spot from whence the 

voice came, Polly would burst out laughing, and Muff 

had to retreat discomfited, his tail between his legs. 

Not only tht9. The parrot was actually given to 

making slighting observations on her predecessors in 
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her mistress's regards — a practice in which, sad to say, 
Miss Capriccia encouraged her. 

" It was the most amusing thing in the world," that 
young lady would say, "to hear Polly abusing the 
other animals. She did it so exactly as if she meant 
it." 

And so of course she did. 

"What a muff! what a niuffl what a muff!" she 
would say to the dog; and, "Hold your tongue, 
stupid Dick," to the canary ; while to Juliet, the cat, 
her observations were even more pointed. " Be off! 
get along ! Who cares for you ? " was her favourite 
manner of addressing that unhappy aninial. 
- Polly was so particularly spiteful to Pussy that even 
Muff relented towards her, .and made advances of 
friendship. ' 

"Certainly," he wwild say to the canary, "Juliet 
has improved very much lately.. She is becoming 
quite ladylike and well-mannered.** . 

The fact of course being, that she was growing out 
of kittenhood into cathood, — between which states 
there is a vast difference. 
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Muff appreciated the change, whatever anybody 

Ise did. He was a dog of strong feeling, but not 

"%^ndictive or revengeful ; and as time went on, and 

ussy's manners continued to improve, he quite forgave 

er the sins of her youth, and admitted her to his 

Friendship, and to the hearthrug, on almost equal terms. 

Occasionally he would even allow her to eat off the 

same plate with himself ; but it must be confessed that 

^n these occasions he took the lion's share of the 

dainties provided, pretty nearly clearing the plate while 

Juliet was purring over one tiny morsel. But Juliet 

bore this very patiently. She became vtry much 

attached to Muff, and evidently considered herself 

honoured by his friendship. 

After all, Muff was forced to admit, in spite of her 
early offences, Juliet was an animal of discernment. 
For after those kittenish days she always showed him 
great respect, and seemed immensely grateful for 
the condescending kindness with which he treated 
her. Adversity, and the withdrawal of her mistress's 
affections, certainly seemed to produce a good effect 
on Juliet's character. Her conduct even to Dickie 
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became quite e^inplary. Instead of snaking dashes 
at his cage, asi4 e^^eing him with a proud and dei^i^t 
air, as she had on^e done, she would now lie purled up 
on a chair clo^ by him, fcH- hours, qi^i^Uy listening to 
his singing. 

In short, the thre^ ani(iial9ji^ th<? dogs Ui® cat, and 
the bird, forme<;l yrhat might be K^s^led 9 triply ^aoce. 
The parrot was t)i^ir pn^ object of united hatred, 
but in their cqi^yersations t<>gether they would often 
speak confidently qf the t|me wh^ ti^m. th^t proud 
creature's fall would come. 

It came ahpost sooner than any of theqi ifxpected. 

For some days Folly had fat difoppingi deserted, 
and ^ilent 

Then at last, feeling sadly in wan^ of a (fonfidant, she 
unburthened her grief, for the b^inefit pf whoever ni^ht 
hear. " Poor Polly ! Poof PpUy I PojQr Poll 1 " she 
$aid, in such a miserable ton(^, thajt Muff, who was lying 
curled up beside Juliet on the hearthrug,, w^^i attracted. 

" What's the matter with yoi> ? " he a$ke(}. 

'' Miss Capriccia has got a new pet," ^d the parrot, 
dolefully. 
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Muff roused hiius^; so 4i4 Juliet. Dickie began 
pluming his wlngs^ ^uid making small observations to 
hinuedff a$ he pickcKil up his seeds. 

" What, already ? No, yoy c^n't me^n it,'* said the 
cat. 

"It's tru^» though/ sighed Polly; *lVe suspected it 
for the last we^. Mi39 Capriqgia has hardly had a 
word to say to me for days." 

, "Dear meT* said Muff, i^ little sneeringly, " Tm sure 
we're all extremely sorry for your ladyship I And 
pray, who is the new pet } " 

"Oh!" said the parrot, "that's the worst of all. 
IVe been supplanted by such a horrid creature ! '* 

At this the d(^, the cat, and the canary all coughed ; 
and 3ret each felt some sympathy for the parrot, 
for they had each gone through much the same 
experience. 

" Such a frightful animal ! " said the parrot. 

" Really ! ^ observed the dog. " You have seen it, 
then ? " 

" Yes, alas I IVe seen Miss Capriccia walking about 
the garden with it It was with her there yesterday ; 
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the wndow was open, and I actually heard her calling 
it dearest; and once — you'll hardly believe it — she 
kissed it, or it kissed her, or something of the kind. 
Such a hideous creature^ too ! " 

" Dear me ! " said the cat, "it isn't a mouse or rat: 5 
is it ? Because, if so, my friends,'' looking round 
the company generally, " I might avenge our mutw 
wrongs." 

"Oh no!" said the parrot, "it's not half su 
an innocent animal as that. It'$ a tall two-legged 
thing/' 

" Not a bird, I hope ? '^ put in the canary, anxiously. 

"No, I think not, though I did hear it singing the 
other day — whistling, though^ I think it was — and 
when it whistled, our mistress ran to it directly." 

"Is it a monkey, do you think?" suggested the 
dog. "But, by-the-bye, I don't think moiUceys do 
sing, now I come to think of it,** 

"Its face is nekrly all covered over with ugly 
black hair," said the parrot ; " and its plumage was 
black, I think, or nearly so." 

" Quick, quick ! look ! " chirped the canary from his 
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post of vantage ; " there's our mistress now, walking 
across the garden with something or somebody. Is 
that the new pet, Polly ? " 

The parrot craned her neck, the dog and the cat 
stood on their hind-legs at the window, to observe. 

"Yes, yes — ^there they are! " shrieked the parrot in 
^ fury, as soon as she caught sight of the pair. " Did 
3^ou ever, in all your lives, see such a frightf u 
'^^onstcr of a pet as that ? Miss Capriccia must be 
^^\it of her senses." 

Muff and Juliet being on a lower level, could not 
Vet see. Muff, wild with excitement, stood still on 
His hind-legs at the window, wagging his tail and 
Harking. 

Presently Miss Capriccia and the new favourite 
came within range. Then all of a sudden Muff burst 
Out laughing. 

" Why, Polly," said he, " what a goose you are ! 
it's nothing but a man ! " 

" You're a muff," said Polly, put very much out of 
temper. She did not at all like being called a goose, 
^ho does } 
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Come, Richard," said Miss Capriccia, str 
her laughter. " She doesn't mean yoUy you k 

" Oh, doesn't she ? " said the gentleman, 
mollified, as he followed the lady from th 
" I thought she did." 

"What, did the cap fit so well ?" laughed i 

Miss Capriccia and her lover very nearl 
quarrel over the parrot. But it was only ver 
and not quite. In the end the new favourite 
day. 

'• He is an ugly fellow, after all," grumbled 
when the pair had left the room, for they had f 
to take him for a walk, as he had hoped they v 
" You were quite right, Polly, — a frightful c 
And yet it is evident that our mistress cares 
nothing else." 

" Yes, yes," said the parrot, dismally. 

" One comfort is," the dog went on, ** that 
will come. Miss Capriccia will get tired of \ 
as she has done of all the rest of us." 

"Of course," said the cat, a little s] 
*' What could Miss Capriccia be but caprici 
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At this joke all the animals laughed loudly. 

But the fact was, that Miss Capriccia very soon 
changed her name, and, as Mrs. Richard Tomkins, 
became one of the most constant women under the 
sun. 
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A HEROINE. 



" npROT," said my father to me one day, whe 

was a little girl ; *' would you like to go f^ 
a walk ? " 

" With you ? Oh yes, papa." 

" Well, then, make haste and put on your things-^' 

'* All right. Where are we going, papa ? " 

*' We will go and make a call." 

*' A call ! Oh, then you must wait while I changT^ 
my frock ; but V\\ be as quick as quick." 

" Never mind your frock ; that will do/' said tay 
father. 

"Will it? But I suppose Td better put on my 
new hat — my hat with the white feather — hadn't % 
papa ? ** 
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*' No," returned my father^ smiling a little as he 
Saw my look of disappointment. " We shan*t even 
^ant the hat with the white feather." 

I certainly was rather fond of that feather. How- 
ever, though that happiness was denied me, I ran 
upstairs brightly enough to fetch my old hat and 
gloves ; for a walk with my father was always an 
^^tense pleasure to me. It was so nice to be his 
^l>osen sole companion, even for an hour; and I 
^rijoyed having him all to myself. 

As I came downstairs I put my head into the 
Nursery, where my mother was with baby, and 
<^alled out, " Good-bye, — I'm going for a walk with 
papa," and then ran off to join my father, who was 
already waiting for me in the garden. 

I trotted along gaily at his side, chatting of many 
things ; literally trotted, for it was impossible other- 
Wise to keep pace with my father's long strides. 
And, ' in very truth, walking with him, though a 
proud and happy thing, was not altogether as com- 
fortable as it might have been. Of course, I would 
not have admitted that such was the case for the 
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world, nor had my father the slightest notion of it 
He was certainly one of the most unselfish men 
have ever known, and would not willingly have incon 
venienced any one; but even to the most unselfisl 
of the male sex it is not given to be over-thoughtfi 
of little things. 

But this is a digression. 

We made our way merrily along the pleasant Ian 
gay in their new spring dress ; the ah*, as it met 
laden with the odour of the flowering trees and t 
songs of birds. 

After a while, "Papa," said I, "you told me "v^.^e 
were going to pay a call. Who are we going '^zq 
see } " 

" We are going to see a heroine, my dear." 

" A heroine!'^ cried I in delight, clasping my hancfs 
about my father's arm. " No, papa — you don't mean 
it ! A heroine ! Why, I never saw a real live heroine 
in all my life ! How charming ! " 

" My dear Trot," said my father, laughing, "yo«i 
talk of a heroine as if she were some curious bird ox 
beast. You remind me of the inscriptions outside 
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the Swiss chAlets, 'Would you wish to see a live 
chamois ? ' " 

" Oh, papa ! " said I, for I was not fond of being 
^^.ughed at, " but I am sure heroines are much more 
Unr omm nn than chamois : now, aren't they ? " I 
^dded, recovering my good-humour. 

" Well, I don't quite know about that, Trot ; but I 
*^^ard you saying the other day how much you would 
^ilce to know a real heroine, so I thought I would in- 
^i^oduce you to one/' 

* You dear, kind father ! " said I. " But now tell 
^e : Does she live in a castle, or a moated grange 

^vith But I don't think she can," I added, 

interrupting myself, " because there isn't one any- 
Avhere about here. Dear, dear ! that's a pity." 

" No, she doesn't live in a moated grange," said my 

father, smiling a little, "but I don't know that it's a 

pity, because those moats were nasty, stagnant sort 

of things, and might have given our heroine the 

rheumatism, if not the ague." 

" Oh, papa ! But think how picturesque, how pretty 
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" My dear," said papa, looking at me, " what's the 
use of being pretty, unless you're good for something 
too ? " 

"Oh, papa!" said I again. He was in what I 
called one of his teasing moods this morning. , " Weil, 
but about this heroine, — do tell me something more. 
What has she done, and where does she live, and 
what is she like ? " 

" How many more questions do you expect me to 
answer all at once, Trot ? You are a sort of walking 
note of* interrogation. Do you know what a very 
clever man once said that was } — ' A little crooked 
thing that asks questions.' " 

'' Anyhow, Fm not crooked, so that doesn't apply," 
said I, tossing my head in a very dignified manner. 

" I thought perhaps it might — to your temper, my 
dear," retorted my father, with one of his mock- 
solemn faces. 

" Naughty, unkind papa ! " said I, giving his arm a 
little shake. " I declare I won't come out walking 
with you any more, if you're going to be so un- 
pleasant." 
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" Not even to see a heroine ? " 

" Oh dear, yes ! the heroine ! I'd quite forgotten 
about her. Now do let us make it up and be friends 
again, and do tell me all about her, will you, there's 
a dear darling of a father ? " said I. 

"All in .good time, little woman," said papa, 
putting his arm round me, and giving me a gentle 
squeeze. "But see, here we are at Betsy Lane's 
cottage. I'm just going in to see her." 

" Oh," said I, rather in a tone of disappointment. 
Not that I had any objection personally to Betsy 
Lane : she was rather a nice old woman, I thought. 
But I was naturally anxious, to see my promised 
heroine, and looked upon poor Betsy this morning 
in the light of an interruption and an obstacle. 

Betsy had been my father s nurse when he was a 
little boy, and I knew that he had a great respect 
for her. She was now quite an old woman, with 
scarcely a tooth in her- head. 

The cottage door was standing open, so we walked 
in. There was Betsy, in her old arm-chair, at her 
needlework as usual, — at least, when we went in she 
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was just in the act of threading, or trying to thread, 
her needle, — and very comical she looked, I thought, 
^ with her spectacles stuck on the tip of her nose, and 
her needle held up almost on a level with it. She 
was so engrossed that she had not heard us coming 
up the little garden. 

" Why, Betsy," said my father, in his kind, cheery 
voice, " you want a helping hand there, don't you ? 
.Here's missie come just in time to do that for you." 

Betsy started.. 

" Bless me. Master William, is that you ? " said the 
old woman. 

She always spoke to my father as if he had still 
been a little boy. She bustled about in a pleased 
kind of fuss to get us chairs. 

" Well, now, this is nice. And it is but half an 
hour ago I was thinking of you,, Master William." 

"That's curious, too.^ But I have heard of such 
cases occurring before, Betsy. Don't you know the 
proverb, ' Talk of ' ? " 

" Tush, tush, Master William ! that's just like one of 
your queer sayings," put in the old woman, laughing 
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and wagging her head ; " but there ain't no connec- 
tion, I'm sure, in any way, between — 



»» 



"Well, well, Betsy, well hope not in this case," 
interrupted my father, laughing in his turn. 

Meantime I was threading old Betsy's needle for 
her, and rummaging in her workbox for one or two 
more, so that she might have a supply ready. 

"Thank you, my dearie," said the old woman, 
laying her hand on my back. " You're a sort of eyes 
to the blind, ain't you } Not that I ought to be un- 
grateful enough to call myself blind though, Master 
William," she went on, turning to my father. " It's 
Wonderful the way I see with them glasses that your 
good lady brought me," — taking them off the table, 
where she had laid them while talking — " wonderful ! 
And grateful indeed I am for the sight that God has 
given me." 

" You still make good use of it, I see, Betsy," said 
^y father, looking at a pile of needlework that was 
heaped upon the table. 

" Why, yes, my dear ; I'm thankful to say I'm never 
"Wanting work — what with your good lady, and the 
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Squire's lady, and one and another — never ! It*s per- 
fectly wonderful ! " 

This was a favourite expression of old Betsy's : so 
much so that she was known in the village by the 
nickname of " Wonderful." 

. " Well, and how's Sam ? " asked my father. " No 
more fits, I hope — at least, of course not, or you''d 
have sent for me." 

" Ah ! thank you kindly, Master William. No, he's 
just been as well as possible since that last attack, 
and as cheerful and happy, dear boy ! He's out now, 
in the backyard, chopping wood. I'll just call him. 
He's always busy about something, and amusing him- 
self, and so useful to me too. It's really wonderful.^' 

" Don't trouble to call him, then, if he's all right," 
said my father, somewhat to my relief, for the person 
in question, known as Silly Sam, a nephew of Betsy's, 
was a poor half-witted creature, of whom I always felt 
rather frightened, although I believe he was perfectly 
harmless, and therefore it was very foolish of me. 

"He's only an innocent, poor dear," the village: 
people would say compassionately. 
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As for old Betsy, it scarcely seemed that she was 
aware of her nephew's misfortune. She never treated 
him or spoke to him with anything like pity. Although 
he was, in truth, a man more than thirty years of age, 
to her he was still the child he had always been, as 
interesting and engaging; and as such she petted 
and spoiled him, and related his funny sayings and 
doings with the same tender pride, with which a 
mother delights in the dawning intelligence of her 
infant. Poor old Betsy ! It was indeed wonderfuL 

Then iny father began asking after all Betsy's 

other charges, for she had been a kind of mother to a 

^hole family of nephews and nieces. One nephew 

^vas at sea, one niece in service, another married, 

^th two or three children of her own. About 

each one Betsy had a great deal to say. She loved 

having a gossip with my father, asking his advice 

^n this point and that. 

This morning, it seemed to me, being impatient to 
Set away, she was in a specially loquacious mood, and 
I felt almost angr^jvith my father for the pleased 
interest with which he listened to all the details of 
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Jenny's severe illness, and Mary Anne's difficulties 
with her employers ; and indeed when Sailor Jim's last 
letter, of ever so many pages long, was produced for 
my father to read, I fell quite into a state of despair. 

I cast an appealing glance at papa, but he didn't 
seem to see it, and went on as calmly reading the 
letter, with a running commentary too, as if there had 
never been such a thing in the world as a heroine in 
prospect. The letter was really rather an interesting 
one, telling a great deal about China, where Jim's ship 
just then was, and I think if my mind had not been so 
full of my heroine, I should have enjoyed it. As it 
was, I was^ sitting all the while on thorns. 

However, letters, even when they are two sheets 



and a half long, do come to an end at last ; and whec=i 
it was read my father folded it up, gave it back to olcz^ 
Betsy, and to my great relief, rose to go. 

"And now, papa," said I, as soon as our adieu:=^ 
were paid, and we were once more out of the cottag •^. 

" What, my little girl ? " 

" Where are we going now ? " I asked, a litt. Je 
impatiently. 
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" Why, home, I think/' said my father. 

**Home f Oh, papa ! " — ^very reproachfully. " You 

surely can't have forgotten " 

"What, my dear?" 

» 
" The heroine, papa, that you were going to take 

^e to see. The heroine, you know," I repeated very 

forcibly, thinking that papa must be really taking a 

day-nap. 

"Well, my dear, we've been to see her; we have 

^^en her," said my father. 

** Papa, what do you mean } " I cried. 

** Whom do I mean } Why, old Betsy^ of course." 

'* Old Betsy ! Oh, papa, that is too ridiculous ; 

you're only laughing at me now, I see, but I won't be 

en in.' 

No, Trot, I'm not laughing. Old Betsy was the 

heroine I meant, when I told you that I would take 

you to see one." 

I felt so disappointed that I could almost have 

cried. 

" Oh, papa, you don't mean it." 

"Yes, Ida" 



tak - •- " 



« 
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" Well, I didn't really think you would have taken 
me in so horribly.** 

" I have not taken you in one bit, my child. Old 
Betsy is a true heroine, believe me." 

I looked up into my father's face, for he spoke so 
earnestly that I could not think that he was joking ; 
and yet it seemed almost impossible to believe him 
serious. 

" Betsy a heroine ? " said I. " Why, heroines, to 
begin with, are always young and beautiful, and Betsy 
is just nothing but an ugly old woman." 

" Haven't you ever heard the saying that * Hand- 
some is as handsome does,' Trot } " asked my father. - 
" Besides, as to that, however young heroines may 
at one time, if they live long enough, they must gro\ 
old, you know. Would you consign all your favourit< 



to early graves for the sake of preserving their heroi 
character ? " 

" Well, I don't know ; I never thpught about tha 
papa." 

" To be sure, it's rather an important matter ; and I 
can assure you, I believe Betsy to have been youwr^g 
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once, though you mightn't think it to look at her now ; 
and as to beautiful — well, I don't know that I was 
ever particularly struck by her beauty as a little boy ; 
but perhaps I was not so keen on such matters as you, 
Trot, and she may have been a beauty for all I re- 
member to the contrary." 

"But I don't see that that proves her to be a 
heroine," said I. 

" Certainly not. It only proves, I think, that, 
according to your own theory, there is no reason 
why she should not have been one. More than that, 
I know that she is one." 

" Dear me, papa ! What a very queer sort of a 
heroine, to be sure ! What has she done to make her 
a heroine } I should think, if she was one, anybody 
might be." 

" Of course they might, if they liked." 

"Might they.? I don't see that. I couldn't, for 
instance, put on armour and fight,'like dear Joan of 

■ 

Arc ; or go out and save people, like Grace Darling, 

Could I } Who could I fight,'and who could I save } " 

" Ah, Trot ! these are very large questions indeed, 
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and would require very large answers. I think we'd 
better stick to old Betsy for the present." 

" Yes. Well, papa, what has Betsy done to make 
her a heroine ? " 

" My dear, she has done the most difficult thing in 
the whole world. She lias, to the best of my belief, 
through all her life, done — ^her duty." 

" Oh, papa ! that's very uninteresting. I never 
heard before of a heroine who did her — duty." 

" Didn't you } " said papa, laughing. " Fm sorry for 
your heroines, then." 

" Oh, papa, you know what I mean ! It's too bad 
of you to laugh." 

*' Well, "SO it is. Trot : I own it. But your face 
looked so wofully disappointed that it was impossible 
to help it." 

" Duty seems such a very uninteresting sort of a — 
thing for a heroine to do," I said, meditatively. 

" Well, perhaps you will be more inclined to regardBi 
poor Betsy in a favourable light, when I tell you that^ 
there really is a little bit of romance connected withi:^ 
her story." 
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" Is there ? " Ah ! I am glad of that. What is it, 
papa ? " 

" When Betsy left my mother s service, many years 
ago, she. left it to be married to a farmer of the 
neighbourhood. He wasn't handsome, I'm afraid, 
Trot, nor even particularly young ; so I suppose you 
won't think him much of a hero." 

" Oh ! well, never mind, papa ; we must make the 
best of him," said I, with a sigh. 

" That is just what Betsy was going to do," papa 
Went on, " and I believe she was truly attached to 
him ; but just before the wedding Betsy's sister died, 
leaving poor Sam, and all the rest of the children — 
quite little mites of things — ^with nobody but an idle, 
drunken father to look after them. So instead of 
marrying her farmer-hero, good Betsy went to her 
brother-in-law's house, and made herself into a sort 
of mother and slave to all these children, and a true 
tnother she has been to them from that day to this." 

"And what became of her husband that should 
have been, papa } " 

" Well, he was at first very angry with Betsy for 

21 
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deserting him in favour of her nephews and nieces, 
and quite h^art-broken ; but as on reflection he 
wouldn't take the half-dozen children with Betsy, and 
as he couldn't get her without them, he by-and-by 
consoled himself by marrying somebody else." 

" Well, he wasn't much of a hero, after all, was he, 

papa ? " 

" Perhaps not, my dear. You forgave him, then, for 
not being handsome ? " 

" Well, yes. After all, I think old Betsy is more 
interesting than he." 

"I am glad you are coming to a due appreciation 
of my favourite heroine's claims." 

" Is Betsy your very favourite heroine of all, papa ? " 
I asked : " I mean, supposing you were playing that 
game where you have to say who is your very 
favouritest heroine arid hero of all, and so on, do you 
think you would say old Betsy ? " 

" Well, really, Trot — perhaps I could hardly pledge 
myself to do that. I think I may be allowed to have 
a kind of reserved special heroine for such an occa- 
sion." 
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'^ And who is that ? Oh ! papa, do tell me," I cried. 
" Umph f I don't know that it's fair to tell you all 
my secrets. You might be adopting my heroine as 
your own, and so taking a mean advantage of me." 

'' No, no, papa. Do tell me. Who is it that you 
like better than old Betsy, and that you think the 
greatest heroine in the world i " 

" Well> Trot, if you will promise not to tell anybody, 
except mamma, you know, and we must not have any 

secrets from her " 

" No, no ; well, go on, papa." 

** Then my favourite heroine of all, whom I like a 
great deal better even than old Betsy, whom I admire 
more than anybody in the world, and whom I con- 
sider to be the very best woman that ever lived, — my 

special heroine, in fact, is Why, there she is!" 

exclaimed papa, as he looked up, and caught sight 
of mamma standing at the garden gate, shading her 
eyes from the sun. 

" Yes ; there's mamma." 

"And my own special pet heroine," said papa. 

This really was too funny. 
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" Mamma, mamma," I cried, running to her, '* what 
do you think ? — (you said I might tell mamma, you 
know), — ^what do you think ? Papa says that you are 
his very favourite pet heroine of all, and that he likes 
you better than Joan of Arc, or Marie Antoinette, or 
even than old Betsy Lane." 

" My dear child, what are you talking about ? " 
asked mamma, all amazed, as one who hears the 
end of a story without the beginning. *' I am sure I 
am very much obliged to papa for his good opinion." 

" But he says you're a heroine, mamma." 

" Does he } Well, I didn't know it ; but it's only 
fair he should think so, since I have always looked 
upon him as something of a hero." 

" A hero — papa a hero ! Have you really } Well, 
that is curious ! I never thought of papa like that!' 

This seemed to amuse my father very niuch. . 

" I daresay not," said he, laughing, as he put his 
arm round my mother, and we all turned to go into the 
house. " It's as hard for a man to be a hero in his own 
house as to be a prophet in his own country, I suppose." 

" Unless those of his own house are specially giver 
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to hero-worship," said my mother, smiling up in his 
face. " But how is it that you are so full of heroes 
and heroines this morning ? " she went on. 

Then I told her about old Betsy, and about the way 
papa had taken me in. 

"You bad child, I never took you in at all. I 
promised to show you a heroine, and I did show you 
one. I appeal to mamma. Am I to be abused i " 

" Certainly not, under any circumstances," said 
mamma. 

" But don't you think it a very funny thing, mamma, 
for a heroine to do her duty, — I mean, for you to be a 
heroine only because you do your duty } " 

" Well, no. Trot. I don't think the greatest heroines 
of the world have ever done more." 

*' But then, mamma, don't you see, I can't make 
papa understand ; but you will, Fm sure " 

" Thank you for that tribute to my intelligence," 
put in papa. 

I went on without heediog him : 

" Heroines are people who have done great out-of- 
the-way things, and not little every-day things." 
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*' But after all, dear child, life is made up of little 
things, and that is what papa means. Little duties 
little sacrifices, are always ready to hand ; and papa 
thinks that a life full of these is a more heroic life 
than that which has only one big shining deed of 
heroism to show. Isn't that it, papa } " 

" You have put it exactly, my dear.** 

" But then, mamma- " 

" My dear Trot," said my father, " if you go on 
teasing your mother any more I shall have the right 
to style her martyr as well as heroine ; and as I don't 
want her canonized just yet, I think you'd better go 
and take off your hat." 

But that was by no means the last of our talks on 
the subject of heroes and heroines. 
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X 7[ 7YLDA was a little girl, who, with a great 
many good qualities, possessed one which 
more than once brought her into difficulties, — ^and 
this was self-confidence. 

Now, we can hardly call self-confidence a fault or 
a bad quality, because it is, to a certain extent, a 
most necessary and useful one ; and people who are 
wanting in it not only suffer a great deal of unneces- 
sary pain and annoyance in their walk through the 
world, but are also often prevented by this want of 
confidence in themselves from becoming eminent 
men or women. 

But self-confidence is one of those things of which 
it may be most emphatically said that " in modera- 
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tion is virtue," for from being a useful and valuable 
quality, it becomes, in excess, one of the most vicious, 
eating away all the good out of a person's character, 
and rendering him troublesome and ridiculous to 
every one about him. 

Wylda, fortunately for herself and her friends, had 
not yet reached this terrible pass; but there is no 
knowing where she might have arrived, had she not 
received one or two salutary checks in her somewhat 
dangerous course. At school she was known as a 
good guessety — a term which you will, if you have ever 
been to school, dear reader, understand. Wylda's 
talent consisted in never being at a loss with an 
answer. If she didn't know a thing, she guessed it, 
and looked as if she knew; and as she was some- 
times fortunate enough to guess correctly, she often 
got the credit of knowing a great deal more than she 
really did. Sometimes, as may be imagined, she 
guessed quite wrong, and then a certain amount of 
confusion and ridicule did fall upon her ; but even at 
such times Wylda knew how to. extricate herself 
pretty cleverly, and her companions, better informed 
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but more diffident than she, were apt to envy, even 
while they laughed at, Wylda's assurance. 

Wylda had a friend— of course : who could be at 

school without a friend ? Her name was Gertrude ; 

and the t^vo were very devoted to one another. They 

sat together, they did their lessons together, they 

played together, they made all manner of monograms 

of W and G twisted this way and that, they learned 

duets on the piano, and though they quarrelled a 

little sometimes, they always made it up again; so 

that they may be considered a very model pair of 

friends indeed. Wylda was the ruling spirit, the 

bravest and the cleverest; but it may be doubted 

ivhether she did not owe more, perhaps, than she 

would have been willing to confess, to the plodding 

industry of her less brilliant companion. 

" I never saw any one so clever as you, Wylda ! " 
Gertrude would say to her sometimes. "You seem 
to know everything : " not, in her zealous admiration 
of her friend, perceiving that Wylda's knowledge was 
often only the gleanings of her own conscientious 
hard work. In truth, Gertrude had the greatest 
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confidence in her friend's powers, and was willing to 
accord her something more than silent worship. And 
Wylda, on her part, was not ungrateful for this 
homage, nor was she wanting in a kind of chivalrous 
devotion for her true lover and humble adorer. 
Granted her own superiority, she was then ever fore- 
most in proclaiming the merits, amiability, talents, 
and beauty of her friend ; was ready to fight all 
manner of battles for her, and even to quarrel with 
her vigorously, if through modesty or forgetfulness 
she failed in maintaining the high position in the 
school which Wylda was determined that, as her 
chosen friend, she should hold. 

It was at the end of their first year of school life 
and first "half of friendship that Wylda was, 
at her friend's urgent entreaty, invited to pass a 
portion of the holidays at the house of Gertrude's 
parents. 

When the letter came from Gertrude's mother^ 
Mrs. Rogers, announcing to her little daughter that::^ 
"Your friend Wylda's mamma is very pleased that::^ 
she should pay us a visit this summer," the delighl 
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of the two girls knew no bounds, and Miss ParsewelFs 
usually decorous establishment was quite upset by 
their boisterous mirth. 

" Isn't it nice ? " cried one. 

"Delightful!" returned the other. "Shan't we 
have fun ? *' 

"Yes." 

" And were you ever in Devonshire before ? " 

"N^ — no." Wylda hardly liked confessing to the 
fact. In truth, she was a town-child born and bred, 
but was, for some unknown and undiscoverable reason, 
a little ashamed of the fact. 

" Oh ! it is so lovely. The hills, and the lanes, and 
the flowers, and the ferns ! What a deal I shall have 
to show you, shan't I .^ " 

"Yes," said Wylda. 

'* And how they will all admire you at home — papa 
and mamma, and the boys, and Phoebe I " Phoebe 
Was Gertrude's elder sister. 

" Do you think your sister Phoebe will like me .^ " 
asked sharp-witted Wylda. 

" Oh ! I'm sure she will. Nobody could help it. 
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who sees you, dear. They will all adore you, I know," 
was Gertrude's affectionate answer. 

This prospect was a pleasant one, certainly. Wylda 
liked being adored. She was not quite so sure 
whether she would like being patronized or shown 
about by Gertrude — who was, to begin with, a year 
and a half younger than herself— but, on the whole, 
she agreed with her friend, that it would be great 
fun. And every spare moment of the next three 
weeks was spent by the two little girls in eager 
anticipation of "what we shall do at Beechwood," and 
of the delights and pleasures in store. 

"I wish you were coming home with me now at 
once," sighed Gertrude, when they were bidding on 
another adieu on the breaking-up day. ** It's drea< 
ful to think that I shan't see you for nearly a whc 
month. I shan't know what to do with myself" 

"You can write to me," returned Wylda, *c 
solingly. 

"Oh yes, of course. I will write every d 
little bit — a sort of journal, you know — and yo 
do the same, won't you } and then we shall 
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everything that the other has been doing and think- 
ing all the time." 

This seemed to both the friends a most charming 
arrangement; and by means of it, and an alarming 
expenditure of postage stamps, the month's absence 
was rendered endurable. 

" A month all but a day ! " exclaimed Gertrude, as 
she at length embraced her friend with much warmth 
on the platform of the Beechwood station, where, 
together with a black box, she had been duly 
delivered by the guard, under whose care she had 
made her journey. 

"Yes, it seems ages, Gertie dear," said Wylda. 
"I do believe youVe grown." 

" No I do you really } Oh you darling, I am so 
glad to see you ! '' returned Gertrude. " And now let 
me introduce you to all my people. Here, mamma," 
she cried, " here is my very dearest friend — the best, 
cleverest, nicest girl that ever was ; and this" — taking 
Wylda's hand and dragging her up in front of a 
stout, pleasant-looking gentleman — " is my papa ; 
and this young lady here is my sister Phoebe ; and 
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then there are the boys — Will and Herbert, where 
are they ? Oh ! well, you'll find us all out in time, 
dear, and we're all so glad to see you — ^you don't 

know." 

Wylda's welcome was certainly not wanting in 
kindliness from any .one member of the family, 
though it was scarcely to be expected, or perhaps -a 
desired, that Mr. and Mrs. or Miss Rogers should 
quite so ecstatic in their reception of their youn( 
visitor as their little daughter had been. But the] 
one and all made much of her, and exerted 
selves to make her feel at her ease — a process whi< 
.in this case did not present any very peculiar di655- 
culties, as Wylda was happily not of a shy dispo3/. 
tion. Before the first evening was over, she was a^ 
much at home with her new acquaintances as thovgh 
she had passed half her life among them. 

They, on their part, were enchanted with her. 
Gertrude's papa, a genial English squire, declared 
her to be " as nice and sensible a little girl as he 
had seen this many a day." Will, Gertie's eldest 
brother, made up. his mind to marry her as soon as 
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he was grown up. Herbert, his younger brother, not 

knowing of WilFs resolve, determined on the same 

course. Mrs. Refers thought her well-mannered and 

intelligent ; and if Phoebe was not quite so enthusiastic 

in her praises as the rest of the family, she at least 

had nothing to say against her young sister's friend , 

but pronounced her to be "a nice child enough." So 

that, altogether, Wylda was a success at Beechwood, 

and Gertrude lived in a state of triumphant delight. 

' As for Wylda herself, it need scarcely be said that 

she was happy. She liked nothing so much as being 

made much of — ^being appreciated, perhaps she would 

have said ; and she was all the more ready to be 

pleased with the attentions of her new friends, from 

the fact that for the last month — that is, during her 

stay at her own home — she had been, as she thought, 

rather unduly suppressed. As one of the younger 

members of a large, struggling family, she naturally 

had to put up with some small rubs. *' Mamma 

thinks only of the boys, and the boys think only 

of themselves," she would say sometimes, when 

speaking of her home affairs. At home she was 
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talked with an air of crops, and flowers, and all 

manner of things of which she knew nothing — not 

without success in some instances, gleaning know-., 

ledge as she went. But she made a few unfortunate 

blunders — calling, for instance, the geese on the pond 

swans, and admiring carrot-tops as beautiful ferns 

— to the extreme amusement even of her faithful 

friend and humble worshipper, Gertrude. And to be 

laughed at was always most unpleasant to Wylda ; 

but to be laughed at by Gertrude Vas beyond 

endurance! 

Still, on the whole, life at Beechwood was a 
pleasant enough thing to Wylda, and the account 
Avhich, on the third day of her visit, she wrote home, 
describing all her doings and surroundings, was 
glowing in the extreme. 

It was on the morning after this that the subject 
of a ride was broached at breakfast. 

" Who's going to the meet to-morrow ? " asked the 
Squire, cheerily. " Gertie, child, I know you'd like 
to be there, on Blanche ; and if our little lady here 
Vrould enjoy a ride with you, I should think Prince 
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Charlie would carry her nicely. What do you say ? 
would you like it, my dear ? " 

" Oh, I should like it of all things," said WyWa, 
promptly — so promptly that Mrs. Rogers feh rather 
ashamed of herself for asking, — 

" I suppose you can ride, my dear — I mean, a 
you accustomed to do sd ? You are not timid ? " 
" No, I think not," says Wylda, blushing a little 

** I have not ridden much^ but " 

The genial voice of her host interrupts her. 
** Ride ! of course she can ride : I can see it in L ^r 
eye ! I expect she could take a horse across country 
as well as any of us — eh, my dear ! Only think oF a 
fine, intelligent girl like that not being able to ride/" 
laughed the hearty Squire. 

After this it was really not to be expected that 
Wylda should confess that her equestrian perform- 
ances had hitherto been confined to donkey gallops 
along Ramsgate sands. Her spirit rose with the 
occasion. She would be equal to any demands whid 
were made upon her. And, besides, where was tl 
difficulty ? What Gertrude could do, surely she v 
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capable o£ She had always had a great desire to 
ride, and " If I say I don't know anything about it, 
they won't like m'e to try," she argued, shrewdly « 
enough. And there was no fear, she thought, but 
that she should " get along somehow." 

" Prince Chariie will carry her like a lamb," said 
the Squire. 

" Well, my dear, I don't know," said his wife ; *' he 
is rather troublesome to mount sometimes, and — 
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" Pshaw ! mere playfulness ; not a bit of vice about 
him." 

"And then the crowd at the meet always makes 
the horses a little fidgety, doesn't it ? " 

" I know somebody else who is fidgety, too," said 
Mr. Rogers, winking slyly at his wife; "an infant 
might mount the Prince in safety. But I tell you 
what, — let the girls have an hour's quiet ride this 
afternoon, and then little Missy here will see how she 
and her horse agree. Eh, what do you think of that } 
Perhaps I may be able to go with them." 

So it was arranged — Wylda acqiriescing in every- 
thing, and beaming over with pleasure. How nice 
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it would be to write home and tell them all about it, 
she thought. 

" I am so glad that you are going to have a ride 
with me, darling," said little Gertrude to her friend, 
when the plan of operatipns was fixed. " It will be 
so nice ; but I didn't know you could." 

" Didn't you ? And why shouldn't I, as well as 
you ? " asked Wylda, a little haughtily. 

Which argument was quite unanswerable. 

" No, of course not. How stupid of me ! What a 
girl you are, Wylda ! I do believe there's nothing 
in the world you couldn't do," exclaimed Gertie, 
admiringly. 

Wylda smiled a pretty little deprecating smile, and 
kissed her friend to intimate that her rash speech 
was forgiven. 

Wylda was perfectly delighted with herself when 
she saw her reflexion in the wardrobe looking-glass, 
arrayed in sister Phoebe's riding costume. She . 
trailed the long habit about the floor, then caught 
it gracefully up, and turned and twisted herself this 
way and that, in very great satisfaction. 
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" How I wish they could see me at home now ! " 
she thought. 

Gertrude came running into the room in her habit 
to see her friend. 

"Are you ready?" and "Oh you. darling, how 
nice you do look ] How well Phcebe*s^habit does for 
you, and how becoming it is, too ! " she cried. 

" Is it ? Yes, I think a habit does suit me," said 
Wylda, placidly. But her heart did fail her a little 
when, having walked to the stable yard to mount, 
as was thfe old-established custom at Beechwood, she 
saw Prince Charlie, tall, black, and shiny, ready 
saddled, awaiting her. 

"Isn't it a very tall horse?" she asked, a little 
Jalteringly, wondering how in the world she would 
ever get on his back. 

" No, miss, not partickalar," said the groom, who 
was holding him. 

" ril mount first, dear," said Gertie, " because 
Prince is rather fidgety if he is kept waiting. What 
a pity papa can^t come with us, after all, isn't it ? 
However, John will take care of us." 
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Meanwhile,, the little lady had vaulted lightly into 
her saddle. 

" You had better take Prince Charlie to the 
mounting-block," said Mrs. Rogers, who had accom- 
panied the little girls to the stable yard. " He is less 
likely to fidget, and Miss Elliot will get more com- 
fortably seated." 

Prince Charlie was, however, not to be cheated out 
of his little bit of innocent play, block or no block, 
and it was more by good luck than good management 
that Wylda found herself at last seated, not very 
securely, on his back. 

* Does he always toss his head about like that ? she 
wondered. 

" This is the curb, miss," said the groom, as he 
gave the reins into her hands. " I think you'd better 
ride him on the snaffle.*' 

"Oh ! very well. Am I on it all right now V\ said poor 
Wylda, clutching rather hard at the reins^ and wonder- 
ing whether " the snaffle" was another word for saddle. 

Prince Charlie began dancing about in a most 
unpleasant manner. 
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"Don't curb him up like that. Give him more 
head, miss," cried the groom, taking hold of the 
bridle, to Wylda's intense relief. 

"Whatever makes him go on in this way?" she 
askedy almost with tears in her eyes. 

" Let him go easy, miss, and he'll be all Jight," 
said the man; "he takes a lig^t hand, does the 
Prince. See, I'll hold his head a bit." 

"You don't feel frightened, my dear, do you?" 
asked Mrs. Rogers ; '* be<?ause, if so, don't you go on, 
on any account." 

" Oh ! no, I — I'm not frightened, thank you," said 
Wylda, biting her lips, to bring back the colour which 
she felt had forsaken them. 

"Would you," asked Gertie, who was now by her side, 
" would ^ou like John to take you with the leading 
rein ? If you don't feel quite comfortable, I would." 

" Do you have it ? " asked Wylda. 

" Oh no," said Gertie, smiling at the notion. 

" Then why should I ? No, thank you ; I'd rather 
not" 

The two horses were now going along quietly enough 
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side by side, and the groom had left hold of the 
Prince's head. 

" That's all right — now we shall go on well enough,!' 
said Gertrude. " I hope we shalt have a nice ride." 

"Yes — but see,. he's beginning to shake his head 
again.'' 

" It's because you've got hira on^ the curb too muchi 
And, dear me, what a funny way you hold him [ " 
exclaimed Gertrude, 

'* Do I ? Oh ! I see you hold the reins differently ; 
but there are always a great ^many ways of doing th« 
same things — aren't there I I daresay it's all the 
same in the end," said Wylda. 

" Oh ! perhaps so," assented Gertrude. " Shall we 
have a little gentle trot in this field ?- " 

The two ^horses set off together. But Wylda, at 
least, did not find the exercise a particularly gentle one. 
She was bumped remorselessly up and dowa with 
every movement of her steady-going steed, until her 
very bones seemed to shake within her. She clung to 
her saddle with what force she might, with knees and 
hands,, but unable to convince herself that the next 
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jerk would not unseal her. Her breath went — her 
side ached — ^still she held on. Gertrude turned 
round to her. 

"Isn't it nice?" she said. "The air is so fresh 

to-day, and But dear me, Wylda, are you ill } 

Stop, stopj" she cried; *' I believe youVe going to 
faint." 

Wylda made a desperate effort to pull Prince up, by 
clutching spasmodically at the curb, but unfortunately, 
at the same moment,, gave him a sharp cut, quite 
unintentionally, on the flank with her whip. The 
horse, unused to such bungling treatment, irritated 
by the awkwardness of his rider, longing for nothing 
better than a good canter over the pleasant field- 
grass, did exactly that which Wylda would have 
desired him not to do. Instead of stopping, he gave 
his L'Jad a shake, which jerked the reins out of his 
rider's hands, set off at a sharper trot than before, 
and, feeling himself utterly uncontrolled, he presently 
changed his pace into something merging on a 
gallop. 

" Wylda ! Wylda ! " cried Gertrude, reining up 
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Blanche, and gazii^ horror-stricken at her friend's 
wild career, — for she saw that she had completely lost 

control over her horse. 

«. 

John, the groom, rode quickly up to his young 
mistress. "Don't y6u be afeared, miss; she be all 
right if she only knows how to sit on him," he 
said. 

But unfortunately that was the very thing that 
Wylda did not know. And at last the high courage 
that had, so far, stood her in good stead, failed her. 
At a sudden swerve, which the horse mad^ she lost 
heart and hold together; she fell all in a heap on 
the ground, with her head against a stone. 

Gertrude cried bitterly when, on riding up to the 
spot, poor Wylda was taken up, senseless and wounded, 
and insisted upon it that her friend was dead. 

Fortunately no such direful tragedy followed on 
Wylda's ride; though a sprained foot and a cut 
forehead are in themselves quite sufficiently serious 
results : not to speak of a scar over the left eye- 
brow, which certainly no young lady would desire 
to have ! 
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But we are happy to think that other results than 
these followed on this day's experience : that by it 
Wylda was taught more than one lesson useful to 
her in after life — learning, as we most of us do, only 
by bur own downfalls, the grace of sweet humility. 
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T WAS quite a child wheji the first invitation came 
for me to visit my aunt Euphemia ; but though 
it is so many years ago, I can remember all the 
circumstances just as though they had occurred 
yesterday. 

We were at tea when old Martha brought in the 
letter, and giving it to '^the master," informed him 
that the young man on horseback would call for the 
answer in an hour's time. The letter, I remember, 
had a big red seal on the outside of it, at which papa 
looked with a curious half-smiling face before he 
unfolded it. For that was before the days of enve- 
lopes, and the letter was written as letters used to 
be then, on a large square sheet of paper, folded, 
tucked in, and sealed. Then he read it, still with a 
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funny little smile on his face, and instead of refold- 
ing it, he passed it on to mother. 

" Bessie dear, you must do as you think best, of 
course ; but if you can consent to it, I think — yes, I 
think — I should like the child to go," he said. 

Then mother read the letter once or twice over, 
and while she was doing so, I fancied that papa 
watched her just a little anxiously. In a minute or 
two, however, she rose to give the paper to him, and 
leaning over the back of his chair, whispered some 
little word in his ear. He, I remember, caught her 
hand as she stood behind him, held it a moment, and 
pressed it to his lips. Then presently turning towards 
me, he said, — 

"And so, Trot, yoii are to go on a visit to your 
Aunt Euphemia." 

" Who, papa ? '' 

"Your aunt, my dearT— Miss Euphemia Markh^m." 

"Papa! I never heard of her! How can she be 
my aunt ? " I said, wondering. 

"Ah! little woman,'' returned papa, with one of 
his funny smiles, " life has many surprises in store for 
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you. May none be more disagreeable than the dis- 
covery of an unknown rich old aunt. By-the-bye," 
went on my father, " I should have said your great- 
aunt, Trot : Miss Euphemia is aunt to me." 

Somehow the notion of papa having an aunt was 
too funny. We all laughed ; the boys and I, at least. 
For our ideas of an aunt were of our mother's younger 
sisters — our pet romps and playmates, bright frolicsome 
girls scarcely more sedate than ourselves. And papa 
always seemed so very, very old to us. But I fancied 
that papa looked at us with some surprise, as though 
he could not understand what the joke was. 

" What nonsense are you up to, children^ " he asked, 
looking over his eye-glasses. " Why do you all sit 
giggling there without saying what it is ? " 

There was really nothing to say ; so of course we 
all looked rather foolish. 

Mother came in to the rescue, as she always did. 

"I think they have done their tea, William, and 
want to be off for a romp. Away with you then, 
monkeys ! " she sjiid, smiling at us with her dear kind 
eyes. 
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Off we flew, the boys, Dolly, and I, a scampering 
noisy crew, up the shallow oak stairs to our own 
special haunt, the room that we still in fond remem- 
brance called the nursery. There, seated on the floor 
in a semicircle round the high green fender, we held 
a family council of fun, and among other subjects 
discussed, of course, the newly-discovered Great-aunt 
Euphemia. By-and-by mother came in and sat in 
her favourite low chair in the midst of us. But that 
made no difference as far as our merriment went ; her 
presence was no restraint upon us, and we laughed 
and talked all together, and were very happy. 

Before I go any farther, I think I must try to 
describe our mother, only it is so very difficult. It 
seems to me that there are no words in the world 
which describe her half so well as her own sweet 
name. She was just mother! Mother, and nothing 
else. She was Very beautiful. She is, to this day — 
for, thank God, she is still with me — beautiful, in 
spite of her silvered hair and seventy years, or rather, 
perhaps, because of them. But at the time ©f which 
I am writing, she was quite young. I don't know 
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how it was, I don't think papa was so very many . 
ye^rs older than mother, but we always thought him 
quite old, quite far away from us. But mother wa$ 
always just our own age. When we were childreiii . 
she was a child too; when we were girls and boys 
she was a girl ; when we grew to be young men and 
women, she was a young woman too. She was neiw 
far away from any one of us, but always just the veiy 
age at all times to be our dearest friend and confidante^ 

But to return. The days following the receipt of 
Aunt Euphemia's letter were spent in a state, of 
excitement and preparation. Several addition^ ni^ 
alterations had to be made .to my small wardrobii^ 
My befiver bonnet, just come home from the cleaooK" 
had to be decorated with its winter trimming of ,caiij|E 
velvet. My second best frock — a green plaid qtifiur 
remember — had to have a tuck let down, and my IM^ 
frock an extra one made in it. Mother sat 
away from morning till evening, I by her side, b6l] 
her in my small way, and chatting. 

" Mother, am I only to take my two best frodcs?' 
I asked, on the last day. 




V 
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" Yes, dear ; you must look nice while you are with 
your aunt : and mind, Nelly darling, you take great 
pains to be neat and tidy." 

" Yes, dear mother, I will try to remember. Only 
how shall I know what to do or say without you } I 

shall feel Oh ! mother, how shall I feel when I 

haven't got you to come to for everything ? " 

Suddenly it seemed to overwhelm me, the sense of 
coming isolation and loneliness, and my heart rushed 
up into my throat and stayed there. Somehow, in 
the new excitement of this visit, the idea that I 
should have to go away alone, and leave all my dear 
home belongings, had not occurred to me painfully. 
But now the misery of the thought fairly overcame 
me. I threw my arms round my mother's neck. 

" I can't go, mother ; I can't indeed," I sobbed. 

Mother was a little overcome too, I think, for she 
spoke quite in a different voice from her usual one. 

" Don't say that, dearest. Papa wishes you to go, 
and so do I. But my little girl will not forget her 
mother," she said, pressing me to her fondly. 

"Forget! Oh! mother dear ^' 

23 
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" No, no ; I mean,** said mother, gomg on a little 
hurriedly, *' I should like your aunt to think that yoa 
have been well brought up, you know. And mind, 
Nelly darling, if you are not happy you are to come 
back instantly. Do you hear — instantly } " 

" Yes, mother." 

The next day, pressing my nose flat against the 
nursery window, with my beaver bonnet and pelisse 
on, I saw a large yellow carriage with two horses stop 
in front of our house, and a tall, severe-looking lady, 
in black silk, step out. 

" Mother, mother — look, look ! " I cried. " Here is 
Gres^t-aunt Euphemia come for me." 

" No, my dear ; I think that must be Mrs. White, 
your aunt's maid." 

" Oh ! '* said I, in an awestruck voice. If Great 
aunt Euphemia's maid was such an imposing perso 
what would Great-aunt Euphemia herself be } 

I don't think I ever quite got over the awe w 
which Mrs. White inspired me. Very alarming ind 
did she appear to me that day — at least, when, 
good-byes all said, I found myself rolling alor 
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the comfortable old carriage on my way to Aunt 
Euphemia's, with Mrs. White, stern and composed, 
seated opposite me. 

I was anything but composed. I would have given 
the world for a good hearty cry. But that, I knew, 
would have been strangely beneath my dignity, and 
I restrained myself, swallowing down my tears, and 
trying to divert my thoughts from painful topics by 
a minute investigation of the person and toilette of 
the solemn-looking individual opposite me. So ab- 
sorbed did I become that I quite started when, after 
a lengthened silence, Mrs. White addressed me. 

"Your ma seems a very pleasing and agreeable 
person, miss." 

Something in the tone of the remark jarred upon 
me horribly, though I hardly knew what it was. I 
coloured to the roots of my hair, and stammered out 
some confused reply. 

" I suppose you don't see a great deal of her family, 
miss } " she said again. 

" Whose family } Mother s } " I asked. " Dear me, 
yes ; I should think so. Fancy not seeing much of 
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Aunt Kitty, and Aunt Nelly, and Uncle Mark ! Why, 
of course we're always seeing them. And grandfather, 
— well, you know, since he has had the gout so badly, 
he can't come to us much, but we are always running 
in to pay him little visits, and he is so kind — gives us 
such nice lozenges and sweets and things. You know 
him, don't you ? At least you must know where he 
lives, close to us at the corner of High Street, because 
there is his name over the door — 'John Thompson, 
chemist and druggist.' Everybody who comes to 
Brocklehurst knows him, I think, and everybody is 
so fond of him." 

In my enthusiasm about my mother's family I quite 
forgot, for the moment, the awe I had been feeling for 
my sedate companion, until her freezing response, and 
the peculiarly pursed-up expression of her mouth as 
she spoke, recalled my earlier tremors. 

"Well, Miss Ellinor, if I was you, I wouldn't say 
no more about my ma's family than I could help 
to madam. She mightn't like it." 

" Oh ! Mrs. White, why not ? " I was beginning, 
when the carriage rolled in through some large 
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gates, and in another moment stopped before a long 
low brick house, with a double row of high narrow 
white-sashed windows, whose countless panes were 
glittering in the pale winter afternoon sun. 

"This is your aunt's residence, Miss Ellinor," 
observed Mrs. White, somewhat pompously. 

As we drew up, the green hall door opened, without 
any process of knocking or ringing, and Mrs. White, 
getting out of the carriage, offered to help me. I 
quite intended, I know, to have stepped out in a 
graceful and dignified manner ; but not being much 
accustomed to stepping in and out of carriages, and 
having somewhat miscalculated the distance from the 
ground, I very nearly fell headlong. Mrs. White's 
strong arm, however, prevented that catastrophe, 
though the jolt shook and considerably disconcerted 
me. Summoning up all the resolution of which I 
was possessed, I walked up the steps and into the 
square hall. 

"Madam is in the blue chamber," observed the 
man-servant. 

" Will you follow me, Miss Ellinor } " said Mrs. 
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White, leading the way. I followed as I was bid. 
Indeed, I was beginning to feel that, in spite of her 
severe manner, she was my only friend in this strange 
land — the only link between it and my old home. 

At the end of two or three long dark passages we 
came to a door. Mrs. White knocked. There was 
the sound of a curtain being drawn back, and then 
we entered round a large folding screen. 

" Madam, here is Miss Ellinor," said Mrs. White. 

The room was almost dark save for the firelight, 
which shed a weird half-glow, half-shadow upon ceil- 
ing and wall ; and at the moment I believed it to be 
untenanted, until a shrill little voice, coming from the 
darkest corner, replied, and the shadow of a little 
figure emerged into the circle of the firelight glow. 

"Why hasn't John brought the lamps. White?" 
said the little .voice. " Asleep I did you say ? No, 
IVe not been asleep, and don't wish to go. You 
know I never sleep after dinner." 

As she spoke, John, I suppose, and the lamps made 
their appearance, and threw a fuller light upon the 
scene. 
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All this while, I had been standing shy and un- 
noticed at the farther end of the room ; but as Mrs. 
White now completed her formal introduction by- 
saying to me, "Miss EUinor, there is your aunt," 
I went up to the little old lady, and putting 
out my hand, said, "How do you do, Great-aunt 
Euphemia ? " 

At this the little old lady bufst out laughing — a 
merry, ringing laugh, like a girFs. 

" Bles^ the child ! what makes her call me that ? " 
she said : " Little Aunt Euphemia would be more to 
the purpose, wouldn't it. White ? " 

Certainly never was such a tiny atom of a great- 
aunt seen. She looked like some little girl dressed 
up, for fun, in an old woman's clothes, and yet her 
dress was scarcely that of an old woman. It was of 
the palest grey satin, made quite short in front, so as 
to show a still shapely foot and ankle, and low at the 
neck, over which were arranged folds upon folds of 
the snowiest muslin and lace. Her cap, also of finest 
lace, was in the fashion, I believe, called mob ; and 
her hair, which was still more golden than grey, was 
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arranged in a variety of small curls on the top of her 
head, coming low down on her white unwrinkled 
forehead. She was, in fact, the prettiest, daintiest 
little picture possible, — about as unlike the Great-aunt 
Euphemia I had been imagining as it was well 
possible to conceive. But in spite of diminutive 
stature she was possessed of a wonderful amount of 
dignity — a dignity that seemed bom of her perfect 
proportions and grace. She would have made most 
other people, I think, look overgrown and clumsy 
beside her. Upon myself the effect was indescrib- 
able. I became suddenly conscious, in her presence, 
of arms, hands, legs, and feet, which had never 
troubled me particularly before, but which now were 
a perfect burden to me. 

Tea came. Not such a tea as we had at home, but 
a dainty arrangement of delicate Japanese crockery 
on a tiny black-and-gold table, which was placed on 
the hearthrug just in front of my aunt's chair. Alas 
for me ! The cups were wanting in what I had 
always thought the peculiar property of cups — 
handles ; and my discomforts were largely increased 
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by that circumstance. Besides, it is a somewhat 
difficult matter for any little girl to sit on a rather 
high chair, hold a cup and saucer, and at the same 
time eat a very thin slice of bread and butter, 
elegantly. 

Indeed, tea-drinking is in itself an art which 
requires considerable practice to attain anything like 
perfection in. I remember how forcibly this idea 
struck me for the first time on this particular evening. 
Never before had I felt any great difficulty in drink- 
ing tea. Nor was I in the habit of whistling it into 
my mouth, as is the fashion with some people, or of 
clattering the cup against my teeth, as is the custom 
of others. My difficulty was, that, in trying to 
swallow the soothing beverage, it would not go 
quietly and peaceably down my throat, but made a 
horrible gurgle that resounded painfully in the still 
room, and almost caused me to drop both cup and 
saucer out of my hand, 

I saw that my aunt's little bright eyes were watch- 
ing my every word and movement, and I must say I 
felt extremely uncomfortable in consequence. But I 
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am sure Miss Markham had no intention of alarming 
me. On the contrary, she wished, I know, to be 
extremely kind ; and when tea was removed, she bade 
me take a small stool by her side, and as I sat there 
she patted my head kindly with one' of her small 
gloved hands. She had only removed her gloves for 
a few seconds during tea. 

" Now talk to me, child," she said. 

Thus commanded, I found it somewhat difficult to 
obey. "What about, Aunt Euphemia.^" asked I, 
dropping the great. 

"Oh! tell me all about yourself," suggested my 
aunt. 

I tried my best, but I am afraid I was not very 
amusing, for in a short time I observed Miss Mark- 
ham's eyes closing and her head nodding gently. 
Then she roused herself. " You can be quiet now for 
a bit, my dear. I am not going to sleep — I never 
can sleep except in my bed — so that you need not be 
afraid of disturbing me. But I am going to close my 
eyes a little, just to rest them, and you can amuse 
yourself with a book or anything you like." 
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In another minute my ftunt's regular sonorous 
breathing told me that if not sleep, something very- 
like it had taken possession of the good old lady. I 
crept softly away to look for ?i book or some kind of 
amusement for my hungry wide-awake young mind. 
The books on the round table in the centre of the 
room did not prove much to my taste, but the room 
itself was a perfect treasure-house of knickknacks and 
curiosities. 

Above all, there was the cabinet, a black-and-pgold 
cabinet, — dresser \ called it then,, in my youthful 
ignorance,— stored from end to end and from top to 
bottom with antique china — a whole service ; plates, 
dishes, soup tureen, sa^uce-boats, all were there, and 
on each separate piece of china was an exquisitely 
designed and coloured picture. It was a perfect art 
gallery. 

It was not until I .had made a tour of the room 
that I discovered this store of wonders, for the room 
was of an irregular shape, and the cabinet was placed 
so that the light of the oriel window might fall well 
upon it, and was out of sight of the corner by the 
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fireplace, where my aunt and I had been sitting. 
But once discovered, I was riveted to the spot. First 
on my knees on the floor, then on tiptoe, then 
mounted on a footstool, in order to inspect closer, I 
gazed entranced. 

Presently my aunt's voice startled me. "Where 
are you, child, and what are you doing ? Are you 
reading?" 

" Yes, Aunt Euphe'mia." 

" What ? " 

" Oh ! Aunt Euphemia, I am reading the stories 
from the plates and dishes on the dresser,'' I said* 
" They are so beautiful." 

" So they are, child : ha, ha, ha ! " laughed my 
aunt ; " you like them, do you ? " And then she 
laughed again, her bright ringing laugh like a girl's. 
" The plates and dishes on the dresser, indeed ! But 
you've good taste, I see. Where do you get it from .? 
Come here and tell me. You're not like William, — 
your father, I mean. Are you like your mother, 
eh } " 

" Oh no, indeed, Aunt Euphem'ia," I said, coming 
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up to her, and becoming once more terribly conscious 
of my arms and legs under the gaze of her keen eyes. 
"Oh no, Fm not a bit like mother; I'm just a great 
awkward, stupid girl, you see, but mother — oh ! if you 
only knew her, Aunt Euphemia ! She's the sweetest, 
loveliest, dearest darling in all the world — not an 
atom like me, I assure you." 

" Well, well," said Aunt Euphemia, " whoever you 
take after, child, I like you. Only don't call my 
cabinet a dresser any more, and now go to bed." 

So ended the first day of my visit at Great-aunt 
Euphemia's. 

The next day, and the day after, and the day after 
that, passed away monotonously enough. There was 
little of change or excitement in that quiet old house, 
and I must confess that at times the dulness of it 
oppressed me terribly. I missed the stir, the life and 
bustle of my own humbler home ; I missed the boys, 
I missed my little sister Dolly, and above all I 
missed ftiy mother. There, was very little of occu- 
pation, or amusement either, for me in my aunt's 
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house. My . chief attraetion and delight still con- 
tinued to be the old cabinet with its store of delicate 
china. I came to know each separate plate and dish. 
Each had its own interest for me. Each separate 
picture was the groundwork of a fresh romance which 
I treasured -up in my ittind for future use. I had 
always been the tale-teller oi the family. And as 
hour after hour the threads of my stories spun them- 
selves in my active young brain, I pleased myself with 
imagining how, when I should tell them all, in the 
glow of the nursery fire at home, Bob would laugh 
here, Dolly clap her hands there, or Willy shiver with 
fright. For my stories of course had to be varied in 
kind : some tender, some horrible, some comic, so as 
to suit my audience; J)ut all of theiii intensely excit- 
ing, marvellous, and utterly impossible, and abounding 
in fairies and princesses. There was one I made up, 
all about the big dish on the top of the cabinet, which 
I called "The Dieserted Ship, or the Castaway 
Voyagers," which I knew would please Bob, because 
he was going to be a sailor; and "The Enchanted 
Pony, or the Fortunes of Tom Ventureall," I thought 
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of entirely on Mark's account, because he was such a 
boy for doing daring and out-of-the-way things. 

It was, I think, on- the fourth day of my visit to 
my aunt that I was sitting alone in the blue room, 
crouched down on the floor opposite my favourite 
cabinet, and I was just putting together a fairy tale 
for Dolly, beginning with two little girls who were 
lost in a wood, when my aunt, with another old lady, 
a visitor, came into the r6om. They did not see me, 
and went up to the fireplace at once, and began 
talking. Glad to escape observation, for I was still 
shy and frightened, I crept farther into the corner. 

» 

The conversation of the two old ladies was not very 
amusing to me, and I scarcely listened to it, until I 
was suddenly attracted by the mention of my father's 
name. The visitor-lady had asked after him, I 
think. 

" Oh, what do you think } One of his children is 
staying here at this very time," said my aunt. 

" No, really ! I*m glad of that. So you mean to 
make ft up with him and receive him and his wife, 
do you .? " 
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Here my excitement fairly overcame me, and I burst 
into tears. 

Aunt Euphemia said not a word in reply. I think 
she must have been startled by this sudden in- 
dignant apparition,; — by the sudden transition of 
the trembling child into the vengeful, impassioned 
woman. But her face,' if a little paler than usual, 
showed no emotion. She rose and quietly rang the 
bell. 

"Let the carriage come round at once to take Miss 
EUinor home," she said. "And tell White to pack 
up her trunk." 

I retreated sobbing once more to my corner, and 

the visitor-lady, prepared to take her leave. For a 

little while we stayed, my aunt and I, perfectly silent 

' — she in her usual seat by the fire, I in my favourite 

corner by the cabinet, — I, sullen and resentful, and 

yet already a little ashamed of my late violence. 

What had I said } Had I been rude to my aunt } 

I asked myself one minute. And if so, did she not 

deserve it, and bring it on herself.^ I answered the 

next. Had she not spoken ill of mother } 

24 
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** EUinor," said my aunt at last, 

I rose and went to her. 

"I hear the carriage coming round. Are you 
going to say good-bye to me ? Are we going to part 
enemies or friends ? " 

" I don't know. Aunt Euphemia^*' said I, softening 
a little; "you see I can't be friends with anybody 
who isn't friends with mother." 

" Do you know you were very rude to me just 
now, EUinor? Do you know that you spoke to 
me as no little girl ought to speak to an old 
woman ? " 

**I am very 'sorry, Aunt Euphemia; only you see 
you had spoken ill of mother, and you shouldn't have 
done that" 

*^No, you are right. As a guest in my house I 
ought not to have insulted you. I beg your pardon, 
my dear." 

I don't know quite how it all happened, but in a 
moment I found myself with my arms round Aunt 
Euphemia's neck. If I had thought of it, I am sure 

should never have ventured to do such a thing : 
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but I did not think, — I only felt ; and sometimes, let 
wise folks say what they will, feeling does just as well 
as thinking, or better. I was crying, and so I think 
was Aunt Euphemia. 

''There, there!" said my aunt, kissing me and 
patting me kindly, " I think, after all, we only want 
to understand one another, and to know one another 
a little better, eh ? " 

" Oh ! Aunt Euphemia, and if you only knew my 
mother, how you and she wo^Ud love one another ! 
Dear, dear! what a pity it is you don't!" I cried, 
quite oppressed with the regret which has since often 
occurred again to me,^the regret that so many of 
the best and noblest of the world live their lives 
on side, by side, and do not come to know or to 
appreciate, each the other. But surely it will be one 
of Heaven's happiest surprises to meet there as 
friends those whom we thought, perhaps, our bitterest 
enemies, because we did not know them; to find 
that, all opposed to us as we thought them, they were 
yet working with us, marching the same road, owning 
the same Lord, bound with the same love. 
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overcome at first on each sid^ even on my mother's : 
even she was not quite an angel. But the wall of 
separation once broken through, one stone after 
another was in time pulled down, until at length these 
two noble and true natures stood revealed to one 
another, heart to heart and face to face. When Aunt 
Euphemia died, she lay pillowed in my mother's 
arms. 

That is long years ago, now, and other changes 
and many have come since then. Some have passed 
away out of the then home circle. Papa lies in the 
great family vault beside poor Aunt Euphemia. 
The boys are scattered abroad. Bright Bob has 
found a sailor's grave far out at sea. Dolly is 
married, and tells fairy tales on her own account to 
eager little listeners. In the old home, only mother 
and I are left, but so long as Heaven spares us to 
each other, we have little to ask for. And in the 
place of honour in our favourite sitting-room stands 
the old cabinet, Aunt Euphemia's special bequest to 
me. There it is, still perfect, with all its array of 
delicate porcelain, just as when first it took my 
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childish fancy — not a platter chipped or cracked. 
Need I say that no hands but my own are ever 
permitted to touch it, and that of all the treasures in 
which I take an old-maidenly pride and delight, I 
love my plates and dishes the best ? 



THE END. 
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Turkish Question. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Price 6d. 

Glances at Inner England. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Turks in Europe. By Edward Freeman, M.A., 

D.CL. Price 6d. 
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ng tae utcramoniane movemenc lor wnac is caiiea xne i^econscruciion oi 
ty," or the establishment of a T|ieocracy under a Ppntiff, with dominion 
all Rulers or Nations. The period includes the Six Years from the publica- 
>f the Syllabus to the. end of the Vatican Council. 



Nearly Ready, 2 vali.f Demy %vo, 

A NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. ARTHUR, M.A., 

Author of *' The Successful Merchant/' " The Tongue of Fire," eta 

THfi POPE, THE KINGS, AND THE PEOPLE: 

A HISTORICAL WORK DRAWN FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES, 

Tracing the Ultramontane movement_for what is called 'VThe Reconstruction of 

Society 

over al 

tion of the Syllabus to the. end 

Other Works by the Bev. William Arthur. 

Italy in Transition, illustrated by Official Documents from 
the Papal Archives of the Revolted Legatbos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, 

The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power of Christianity. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Eighty fourth Thousand 

The Successftil Merchant : Sketches of the Life of Mr. 

Samuel Budgett. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

The Modem Jove: A Series of the Collected Speeches of 

Pia Nono. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
All are Living. Fourth Edition. Price 8d. 
The People's Day. Fourteenth Edition. Price 6d. 

Pull, Preei and Present Salvation. Twenty-first 

^ Thousand. One Penny. 
Did Christ Die for All P One Penny. 



Deny and EnniskHlen in 1688-9 : The Story of some 

Famous Battle-fields in Ulster. By Professor Withbrow. Fourth 
Thousand. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
"An excellent work on a subject of still enduring interest. . . . Natural, 
candid, and life-like."— 7 A^ Times. 

Cheap Edition, 

The Church of England and Ritualism. By the 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, ts.; doth 

boards, is. 6d. 

The Finest of the Wheat : or, The Bread of Forgf^eness. 

By Mrs. Brock. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (A. 
'* This book forms really pleasant reading. It is suffused with tender thoughts 
savoured with Evangelicmism, and is broad enough to be welcomed gcnerauly.* 
— Nonconformist. 

Helen's Babies. With some Account of their Ways : Impish, 
Crafty, Innocent, Angelic, Witching, Repulsive. Also a Partial Record of 
their Actions during Ten Days of their Existence. By their Latest Victim. 
Cloth elegant, as. 6d. 

34» Paternoster Eow, London ; 4, Donegal Place, Bel&st 
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Second Edition. 

The Lord's Prayer: A Course of Sermons preached in the 

Temple Church. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HENRY KINGSLEVS LAST STORY. 
The Mystery of the Island : A stirring Tale of Adventures 

among the Horse Indians of Patagonia. By the Tate Henry Kingsley. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

^Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History. 

By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. Large post 8vo, 9s. 

"Written with a firm grasp of the subject, in a clear, vigorous style, often 
rising into eloquence, these catholic papers deserve a hearty welcome, as a 
valuable contribution to the science of religion^ — Pall Mall Gazette^ Dec 6th, 
1876. 

" Every portion of the book bears traces of vi^rous ori^nal thinking and of 
strong individuality, and shows rare power of feliatous exposition." — Scotsman, 

Tenth Thousand, * 

A Candle Lighted by the Lord. A Life Story for the 

Old and the Young, and the Rich and the Poor. By a New Author. 
Twenty-four Illustrations. Foolsca)) 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 
" Admirably told — without exaggeration or precocity. It wins its way to the 
heart." — The Freeman. 

New and Cheap Edition^ Reznsed, 

The Life of Dr. Cooke, Belfast. By Professor Porter, 
Author of "Giant Cities of Bashan," etc Qoth, with Steel Plate, and 
Woodcuts, 5s. 

** The Life of Dr. Cooke," says Lord Cairns, " was a laree portion of the 
religious and public history of IreUuid for the last half century.' 

NEW WORK BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Nothing but the Truth. An Unvarnished Picture of the 
Effects of Intemperance. By William Gilbert, Author of " De Pro- 
fundis," etc., etc. Small post 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 

Science and Revelation: A Series- of Lectures in Reply to 

the Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, etc. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 5S. 

** A series of tractates excellently printed, and produced in a style that would 

do credit to any house. . . . Very clearly and cleverly as well as honestly 

does each author proceed in his review." — Publishers' Circular. 

Sxotics: A Translation from the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, 
the Hjrmn-Book of Luther, and other Poems from the German and Italian. 
By George. MacDonald. Small 8xD, cloth, price 6s. 

" To all cultured lovers of spiritual songs and meditations, this little volume 
will prove a treasure." — Edinburgh Daily Review.., 

The Self-made Man: An Autobiography. By K. F. Von 
Kloden. * Edited, with a Sketch of his After Life, by Sf ax Jahn. 
Translated by A. M. Christie. Two vols,, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 

** A most fascinating l^ook."— Samuel Smi]^bs, in Evening Hours. 

*' One of the most instructive and ihterestmg pieces of autobiographical nar- 
rative to be found in any lantpia^^e." — Scotsman, 

" We are much mistaken if this autobiography does not take rank as a classic. 
It is a masterpiece of ingenious self-portraiture and graphic narrative. In its 
warmth and simplicity it reminds us of Mr. Smiles' 'Life of Stephenson,' with 
dui zest of autobiography superadded." — Saturday Review. 

84, PatemoBter Bow, London; 4, Donegal nace^ BelfiMt 
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Patterson's Introduction to Zoology. With upwards 

of 350 Illustrations, and a Glossuy of Scientific ^erms. ISy Robert 
Pattbrson, F.R.S. Thirty-sixth Tnousand, 488 pp. Half-bound in roan, 
4s. 6d. 

Bell's Standard Elocutionist. New and greatly Enlarged 
Edition, 1876. Sixtieth Thousand. Strongly half bound in red roan, green 
cloth sides, 3s. tSd. 
" This is the best book of the VinA**— Bookseller. 

"A most capacious magazine of elegant extracts, both grave and gay."—- /r^y*. 
** Has richly deserved its wide popularity." — Standard. 
*' Is a book so well known and so favourably spoken of that it would be almost a 
work of supererogation for us to enlarge upon its merits." — Ciznl Service Gazette. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
German Love : A Tale. By Professor Max MOllbr. Small 

post 8vo, doth elegant, price 5s. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Balder the Beautiful: A New Poem. By Robert 
Buchanan. Small post 8vo. 

Saxcn Studies. By Julian Hawthorne. Post 8vo, doth, 

price zos. 6d. 
"This book shoMrs the writer to be possessed of admirable literary skill, rare 
powers of observation, and a happy turn for satire and humour. It is sparkling 
and vivacious in style, and sure to be largely read." — Dundee Advertiser. 

M'Crie's Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland, with Biographical Notices of the 
Refcmners. By Thomas M'Crib, D.D. New Edition. With a Memoir 
of Dr. M'Crib, by Andrew Crichton, LL.D. Steel plates, 500 pp., 
clqth, bevelled boards^ 3s. 6d. 
"A classic of English Itferature, needing commendation to none." — Literary 

World. 

The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment Vindicated 

against Recent Attacks. By the Rev. Professor Watts, D.D., Belfast. 

Demy 8vo, sewed, is. 

*' I cannot help saying how much I am impressed with the great ability, the 

candour, the sound philology, and the logical acumen that Dr. Watts has brought 

to bear on the discussion of this profoundly difficult and, after all, mysterious 

subject."--Dr. H. A. Boardman. 

Recollections of My Life and Times s An Autobio- 

f^raphy. By the Rev. Jambs Morgan, D.D., Belfast, With Selections 
irom his Journal, and a fine Steel Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^ 6d. ^ 
" Eminently calculated to perpetuate the work of usefulness with which the 
name of Dr. Morgan was identified during his hfe-time, and serves greatty to 
enhance the dignity of a career for^ which there has been no exact parallel smoe 
the foundation of Presbyterianism in Ireland." — Northern Whig, 

The Human Mind : A System of Mental Philbsophy, for the 
General Reader. By Jambs G. Murphy, LL.D., Belfast Crown 8vo, 
346 pages, cloth, 5s. 
" Always clear and interesting, and can teach admirably." — Morning Post. 
" His literary style is neat, and, indeed, what may be called elegant,"— 
Scotsman. 

Raid's History of the Presbyterian Church in 

Ireland. Comprising the Civil History of the Province of Ulster, from the 
Accession of James I. New Edition, with continuation by W. D. 
KiLLEN, D.D. Three vols, 15s. 
" The very best book, in my opinion, which has ever been written on these 
matters."— J. A. Froude, in Eraser's Magazine. 

34, Paternoster Bow, London; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast 
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